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Editorials. 


THE NOTIFICATION OF DISEASE. 


WE think it is in the highest degree desirable that the notification 
of diseases, which has worked so well in connection with the human 
subject, should be made compulsory in the case of the lower 
animals, It may be as well, therefore, to consider a few points 
which will present themselves to all those who take an interest in 
the matter, which, of course, means at any rate all veterinary 
surgeons. The matter is unquestionably a difficult one, and cannot 
be treated in every respect as medical notification is treated. In 
the first place sentiment scarcely influences the question, as the 
owner of horses or cattle, whilst he may treat his animals with 
kindness and even indulgence, for the most part looks upon them 
as so much wealth-producing material, which has a market price 
varying from week to week, as he observes from his newspaper. 
In the second place, there is a very feeble sense of duty and none of 
responsibility to the patient : this is quite the reverse to the human 
case, in which duty and responsibility are paramount and inexor- 
able. A sick child stands in quite a different position from the 
sick horse or cow, and yet there are points at which they meet. It 
seems harsh and inhuman to talk in this way, yet the plain truth 
must be faced. What are the things that are common to both? 
The answer may be given under the three headings of danger, 
cost, and pecuniary risk. 

In all disease, the state of the victim being abnormal and out of 
harmony with general law, the element of danger is dominant. 
The moment we learn that the morbid condition prevails we begin 
to feel alarm, which may increase into terror if the disease proves 
to be of a grave nature or even a malignant type of an ordinary 
trouble. The patient has to be removed from his accustomed 
place and may have to be entirely isolated, and this necessity holds 
good both in the case of man and beast. If a case of small-pox 
occurs amongst men, or a case of anthrax or glanders amongst 
farm stock, the feeling of alarm is naturally very great, as no one 
can tell what consequences will develop or how far the contagion 
will spread. In the case of farm-stock, it is not merely the 
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individual animal but the stud or herd or flock which engages the 
farmer’s attention, and whose destiny fills his mind with fears. 
May the plague be stopped at the first animal and may its ven- 
geance be placated with one victim? Who can tell? Who can 
say whether the seeds of the horrible disease may not linger in the 
ground and burst at some future time into renewed activity? In 
the medical territory much has been done to stop promptly the 
spread of disease by complete disinfection of houses and complete 
destruction of everything likely to harbour germs ; we cannot say 
so much on behalf of those who have the care of our domestic 
animals. It may be that the ever-present possibility of getting rid 
of the animal by slaughter tends to carelessness, whilst the sacred- 
ness of human life intensifies the alarm caused by disease; it 
may be that to look on disease in a fellow-creature, in a being 
constituted exactly like ourselves, who can by word of mouth or a 
hundred expressive gestures acquaint us with his sufferings and his 
fears, touches us much more nearly than the dumb misery of a 
horse or ox, but the fact remains that there is a difference which 
often gives rise to callousness and selfish disregard for our 
neighbours. 

As disease is abnormality, and implies a more or less complete 
stoppage of external functions, it follows that new and additional 
agents must be employed to restore the normal condition ; this is 
what is expressed by the popular word “cost.” There is always a 
limit to the power of defraying cost, even in the case of the rich ; 
the approach to this limit, being the approach to bankruptcy, is 
inevitably regarded with dismay; therefore it has been well said 
that, “In the end, say what we will, the financial aspects of any 
policy will assert themselves, and will dominate the situation.” 
And here we must note a curious difference between the medical 
and the veterinary point of view. Whilst in dealing with the lower 
animals our sense of danger is diminished by the consciousness of 
the liberty to destroy, our unwillingness to resort to extreme 
measures of sanitation is, when the economic question is considered, 
enormously increased. We do not say that men would sacrifice 
their fellows on the altar of security, but we do say that considera- 
tions of value weigh very lightly in the one case and very heavily 
in the other. Whilst, therefore, the feeling of alarm predominates 
in the medical case, the feeling of economic anxiety, the fear of 
cost, predominates in what we may call the veterinary case, 

In the third aspect of our question we find what we have styled 
“ pecuniary risk.” This is not quite the same thing as cost, inas- 
much as it is external to the value of the sufferer, whilst cost is 
inherent and individual ; in other words, we have to face in the one 
case the injury to our feelings or our pockets caused by the death 
of one of our fellow-mortals or of one of our animal possessions, 
and in the other the chance of contingent loss or of an actual 
-laim for damages from our neighbours. In this respect the 
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medical and the veterinary points of view are as nearly as possible 
identical. We may therefore proceed to sum up the case, and 
this need not take us long, for it will be apparent to our readers 
that it is one which is dominated by economics. Let us suppose a 
veterinary surgeon is called in to examine animals which show 
signs of disease. He diagnoses something very deadly, such as 
glanders, and tells his client that certain individual animals ought 
to be destroyed at once, whilst the remainder ought to be 
subjected to the mallein test, in order that it may be discovered 
which animals are latentiy infected and which are not. As 
the law at present stands, the surgeon can only advise—he 
cannot command. The client may disregard the danger to himself 
and to his servants; the chances of contingent loss or of a law- 
suit are remote and hazy, the chances of evading such regulations 
as exist are temptingly clear; the only consideration is cost. 
Very likely he determines to sell such portions of his stock as are 
not patently affected, acting on the selfish principle of caveat 
emptor ; he may even refuse to destroy the affected animals, on the 
chance that the surgeon is wrong in his diagnosis,—the surgeon 
himself is powerless. If he spreads the report abroad that Mr. A. 
or Farmer B. has glanders in his stable, he may find himself 
regarded as a busybody, or an alarmist, or a betrayer of trust ; in 
any case he will incur the animosity, perhaps the deadly hatred, of 
his client, and if the latter be a person of importance the surgeon’s 
hope of making a living may vanish. Should the disease be one 
which affects cattle or sheep, the consequences to humanity may 
be frightful, as the farmer may indeed, at the bidding of his 
veterinary adviser, slaughter the infected animals but—send the 
carcases to some distant market where he knows there is slackness 
of control. Now, let it once be enacted that notification of disease 
is a part of every veterinary surgeon’s duty, failure in which is 
punishable with fine or imprisonment, and the whole scene changes. 
The surgeon speedily realises that silence is zo¢ golden in his case ; 
his chance of making a living vanishes if he does ot speak out. 
The farmer or horse-owner, on his part, when he learns that failure 
to call in the veterinary surgeon, or any attempts to evade the law 
as dictated by this surgeon, are criminal offences, will think twice 
before he takes the risk ; the most hardened ruffian has generally a 

wholesome fear of the law when it is represented by the burly 

form of the police officer. The public will experience an enormous 

relief when it knows that a body of skilled and conscientious 

veterinary surgeons are constantly, so to speak, patrolling the 

country, watching over the interests of the community, and the 

public will, we are perfectly sure, not grudge the modest pay 

expected by its hard-working guardians. It is quite possible that 

the Government may have to formulate a scheme of compensation 

to the stock-owner who has, without any demerits on his part, fallen 

upon evil times. Of course, everything will depend upon whether 
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he did or did not contribute to his misfortune, but our lawyers 
have been skilful enough to devise means to this end in other 
departments of life, and we may trust them to solve this problem 
also. We think that the arguments in favour of compulsory noti- 
fication of disease are many and unassailable ; we trust soon to see 
a statute to this effect carried through Parliament. 





RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 


THE case of Buxton v. Proctor (printed on another page) is an im- 
portant one on the restraint of assistants or pupils practising in 
their principals’ neighbourhood, or a partner on the termination of 
the partnership. It involves the common law principle “that a 
contract in restraint of trade is bad, being against public policy.” 
The leading case is Mitchell v. Reynolds, 1711, 1 Peere Williams 
181. 

To make a contract in restraint of trade good two conditions 
must be complied with,—1st. There must be a consideration, and 
this is necessary even though the contract is under seal, z.e., by a 
deed signed, sealed, and delivered. 2nd. The restraint must be a 
reasonable one, that is, it must not be greater than such as to afford 
a fair protection to the interest of the party in whose favour it is 
submitted to; and must not be injurious to the interests of the 
public. 

The reasonableness of a restraint differs according to trades 
and professions ; whether any particular contract is reasonable or 
not being @ question of law for the Court. 

Contracts that a solicitor shall not practise “in London or within 
150 miles,’—Bunn v. Guy (1803), 4 East 190; Dendy v. Henderson 
(1855), 11 Exchequer 194, 24 Law Journal, Exchequer 324; May v. 
O’Neill (1875), Norman & Welsby 179, 44 Law Journal, Chancery 

; or “in any part of Great Britain,” Whittaker v. Howe (1841), 
3 Bevan 383 ; that a horse hair manufacturer shall not trade “ within 
200 miles of Birmingham,’—Harnes v. Parsons (1861), 32 Bevan 
328, 32 Law Journal, Chancery 247 ; that a milkman shall not sell 
milk “within 5 miles from Northampton Square in the county of 
Middlesex,’—Procter v. Sargent (1840), 2 Macnaghten & Gordon 
20; Benwell v. Inns (1857), 24 Bevan 307, 26 Law Journal, 
Chancery 663 ; that a surgeon shall not practise on his own account 
within seven miles of a country town,—Sainter v. Ferguson (1849), 7 
Common Bench 716, 18 Law Journal, Common Pleas 217 ; Gravely 
v. Barnard (1874), 43 Law Journal, Chancery 659; Palmer v. 
Mallett (1887), 36 Chancery Division 411, 57 Law Journal, 
Chancery 226; Rogers v. Drury (1887), 57 Law Journal, Chancery 
504, 36 Weekly Reporter 496 ; and that a publisher shall not carry 
on the trade “ within 150 miles of the General Post-Office, London,” 
—Tallis v. Tallis (1853), 1 Ellis & Blackburn 391, 22 Law Journal, 
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Queen’s Bench 185,—have been held to be valid contracts in restraint 
of trade. 

On the other hand, an agreement that a dentist, “a moderately 
skilful dentist,” should abstain from practising within 100 miles of 
York was held void, as the distance was greater than was necessary 
to protect the interest of the person with whom he had contracted, 
—Horner v. Graves (1831), 7 Bingham 735, 5 Moore & Payne 568. 

A covenant not to carry on a trade at all, “so far as the law 
allows,” has been held to be bad as being too vague and general, 
for the parties must fix the limit and not leave it to the Court to 
do so,—Davies v. Davies, 1887, 36 Chancery Division 359, 56 Law 
Journal, Chancery 962. 

The Court will not enter into the question of whether the con- 
sideration is adequate, but it is sufficient if there is a consideration 
shown of some dona fide legal value. If the consideration is so 
small as to be merely colourable, then it is not sufficient,—Hitch- 
cock v. Cohen, 6 Adolphus & Ellis 438; Archer v. Marsh, 6 
Adolphus & Ellis 966; Pilkington v. Scott, 15 Meeson & Welsby 


657. 

Although the restraint may be limited and reasonable, yet it 
may irrespective of that be illegal. In one case the plaintiff who 
was not a duly qualified medical practitioner engaged the defendant 
to assist him, and bound him not to practise within 10 miles of his 
place of business for five years after the engagement terminated. 
The defendant, however, commenced to practise and the plaintiff 
applied for an injunction restraining him. It was held that, as the 
plaintiff was an unqualified practitioner the agreement was not 
binding, and an injunction was refused by the Court.—Davies v. 
Makuna, 29 Chancery Division 596, 54 Law Journal, Chancery 
1148. 
A contract in restraint of trade may be partly good and partly 
bad. In Mallan v. May (1843), 11 Meeson & Welsby 653, and 12 
Law Journal, Exchequer 376, the defendant was engaged as 
assistant by the plaintiffs, who were dentists, and promised that 
when he left them he would not practise as a dentist zz London or 
in any other place in England or Scotland where they might have 
been practising. This was held good as to London (London being 
held to be che city of London), but bad as to all other places. Also 
in a case where a person bound himself not to carry on the trade 
of a perfumer, toyman, or hair merchant within the cities of London 
or Westminster, or within the distance of 600 miles, it was held that 
the badness of the restraint as to the 600 miles radius would not 
vitiate its goodness as to London and Westminster.—Price v. Green 
(1847), 16 Meeson & Welsby 346, 16 Law Journal, Exchequer 308. 

In all these cases the distance is measured not by the nearest 
convenient route, but as the crow flies—Mouflet v. Cole (1872), 
Law Reports 8, Exchequer 32, 42 Law Journal, Exchequer 8. 

At one time it was thought that ¢f the area was unlimited,a 
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covenant in restraint of trade was bad. The matter was decided 
in 1894 by the House of Lords in Nordenfelt v. Maxim-Nordenfelt 
Guns and Ammunition Company, Appeal Cases 535, and 63 Law 
Journal, Chancery 908. It was held that the true test of the 
validity of a covenant which is in restraint of trade, whether the 
restraint be general or partial, is whether it is or is not reasonable ; 
and that such a covenant may be unlimited in point of space, pro- 
vided that it is not more than is reasonably necessary for the 
protection of the covenantee, and is in no way injurious to the 
interests of the public. 





Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Tue Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons was held on Wednesday, June 3rd, 1903, at the College, 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 

Professor OWEN WILLIAMS, President, in the Chair. 

The SecrETARY having read the notice convening the meeting, on the 
motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. BELL, the minutes of the last 
meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Secretary read the following report of the scrutineers on the 
election of new Members of Council :— 


Elected. 
Mettam, ‘ : P 751. 
Lawson, , ea ‘ 726. 
Dewar, ; , ‘ 710. 
Barrett, ; ‘ ‘ 679. 
Locke, ‘ ‘ ‘ 653. 
M ‘Call, ‘ . ‘ 548. 
Allen, ‘ ‘ ‘ 539- 
Bower, ‘ ‘ : 448. 


The PresIDENT declared the eight above-named gentlemen duly elected 
Members of the Council. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


The Honorary TREASURER presented the annual financial statement, 
and moved its reception. 

Mr. Mason seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT having declared that the balance-sheet was open for 
discussion, 

Mr. Goocn moved that in printing the balance-sheet on subsequent 
occasions the figures for the previous year should be printed in the column 
opposite the lines of both expenditure and receipt, so that it could be used 
for reference at the Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. Roserts seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. BELL moved the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

Mr. PuGu seconded the motion. 

Mr. Goocu suggested that the Council should try and induce more 
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members to come to the annual meeting. He believed he was right in 
saying that at the present time there were about 3500 members on the 
College Register, while there were only 15 members present at the 
meeting in addition to the Council. He thought that was a disgrace in 
connection with the annual meeting of such a body. He thought possibly 
the time at which the meeting was held had something to do with the 
matter, particularly with reference to the provincial practitioners. If the 
meeting was put back three weeks or a month more members would come 
up from the country, the first week in June being generally a very busy 
week for the country practitioners. He did not intend to make a pro- 
position, but simply suggested that the Council should deliberate upon the 
matter during the coming year. He also thought that if some topic was 
brought forward for discussion at the annual meeting it would be an ad- 
vantage. He noticed from the annual report that the proceedings of the 
previous annual meeting were dismissed in four lines. If the President, 
for the time being delivered an address or a paper on the topics of the 
year, and it was thrown open to discussion, he believed the annual meeting 
would be made a decided success. Last year the annual meeting was over 
in eight minutes, and a great many young practitioners would not spend 
two days and two or three pounds to come up to a meeting which lasted 
that time. He suggested also that the dinner should be held as soon as 
possible after the annual meeting, and not at 7.30 in the evening. That 
was the custom in provincial societies, and it answered very well. If the 
dinner could be arranged immediately afterwards, the country practitioners 
could get home the same evening. At present they had to leave home 
early in the morning, if not the night before, to attend the meeting at 
12 o'clock, and as the meeting was finished by 12.30 they had to wait till 
7 o’clock before anything else could be done, and could not get home that 
night. Certainly something ought to be done to render the annual meet- 
ing a little more attractive than it was at present. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply to Mr. Gooch, said the question of the date of 
the annual meeting had been carefully considered by the Council. At the 
present time the annual meeting was held according to Act of Parliament ; 
under the Charter it must be held on the first Wednesday in June. It 
certainly was a most ludicrous thing to think that when the most important 
race in the world was being run that the men who were most interested in 
horses—he did not say that they were sportsmen or anything of that kind— 
had to sit at the annual meeting of their profession. It was very incon- 
venient to have the annual meeting at such a period, and the Council 
proposed, when they obtained a new Act of Parliament—which they hoped 
to apply for within the next year or two—to make an alteration in the date : 
there were numbers of other things that also required to be altered. It 
was satisfactory to him as President to know that the President was not 
expected to deliver an address or read a paper. He carefully looked over 
the procedure carried out by previous Presidents, and found that the 
President usually posed as an ornament, and nothing else. If it had been 
the custom he would have liked to have made a few statements in regard 
to the work of the year. As far as he himself was concerned, it had been 
an extremely heavy year, An enormous amount of work had been done 
in connection with the social status of the profession, and he trusted that 
within the next fortnight an announcement would be made which would 
give very great satisfaction indeed to all the members of the profession. 
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He did not know whether the statement would be satisfactory ; he lived in 
hopes that it would. He could not see that reasonable people could object 
to their demands from the War Office, and if their demands were complied 
with he thought the members of the profession would be extremely proud 
of the amount of work that had been done during the past year. 

Mr. Goocu stated that he did not wish to complain of anything the 
Council had done, because he had read with great delight of the work 
they had accomplished, and was perfectly satisfied with it. He simply 
wished to draw attention to the fact that the annual meeting should be 
more attractive. He thought the Council had done admirable work during 
the past year or two, which deserved the best thanks of the profession. 

Mr. SAMPSON reiterated Mr. Gooch’s appeal that an endeavour should 
be made to make the annual meeting more popular. He had been looking 
round, and noticed with regret that so few members of Council were pre- 
sent. It was not because of the Derby this year, and their absence must 
be caused by another reason. There were many little things which the 
Council might do for the general interest of the profession instead of going 
in for quite such a high scientific training. The Council must remember 
that when people joined the profession they did so, in nine cases out of ten, 
to earn their bread and cheese, and they should study how they could help 
those men to accomplish their end. 

Mr. Bett (Carlisle) endorsed what had been said by the previous 
speakers with regard to the smallness of the meeting. After having 
travelled 300 miles to attend the meeting, he regretted exceedingly that 
there were so few local veterinarians of London attending it. He had 
always made it a study to attend the annual meeting, even at considerable 
inconvenience to himself. He was very pleased that the meeting had not 
been held on Derby day on the present occasion. Although he was a true 
sportsman, he had never seen the Derby, though he came to London year 
by year, because he attended the annual meeting. He hoped that after 
the expression of opinion at the Council meeting the Council would 
endeavour to do something in the matter. The President was a young 
man, and if he could throw a little more energy into the profession, it 
would be of the utmost advantage. If the veterinary profession intended 
to ask for a representative in the great house of legislation, they should 
have a more representative body at the annual meetings than they had at 

resent. 
, Mr. RosErts (Tunbridge Wells) thought the opinion of the Council to 
some extent ought to be formed out of the ideas which permeated the 
profession, and unless the various subjects were brought forward at the 
annual meeting he saw no other opportunity for members of the profession 
to make known their views to the Council. Something had been recently 
said in the Council respecting the Farriers’ Corporation. He wished to 
give expression to his belief that the Farriers’ Society had done and were 
doing a good work in the country, and that he should be very sorry to see 
cold water thrown upon the efforts of the society. He believed they ought 
to have the profession’s best support. It was undoubtedly an effort, rightly 
or wrongly, directed to the improvement of horse-shoeing, and for the 
benefit of horses. They had been for a number of years making efforts 
for the improvement of horse-shoeing. Outcries had been made against 
the bad shoeing of horses, and the production of lameness in horses caused 
by bad shoeing. A great effort was being made in the country to improve 
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that condition of things, and he thought they ought to give it generally and 
particularly their best support. He was very much against anything that 
would militate against the Corporation of Farriers in their effort to improve 
the shoeing of horses throughout the country. There might have been, 
and perhaps were, a few instances in which lapses by members of the 
corporation had been made, and in which breaches of etiquette and of the 
rules of the society had taken place. But was it not correct to say that 
that had been so with regard to their own and many other professions, and 
because mistakes had been made by individual members he did not think 
they should ban the whole of the Society because a few of its members had 
made mistakes. He also thought that if mistakes had been made, the 
individuals were amenable to the law, both of the Farriers’ Company and 
also of the R.C.V.S., acting through its President and Solicitor. He 
thought if the Farriers’ Society would put forth efforts to check any misuse 
of the words and letters and titles that were given to the members, they 
could very well help the College in putting an end to any misuse of their 
terms or certificates. He also wished to notice that before the inaugura- 
tion of the Farriers’ Society the abuses were very much greater than they 
were at present, and at that time were not checked, as they were now, 
through the Council. If the Farriers’ Society withdrew its support alto- 
gether, or if it became defunct, it was quite likely that the abuses would be 
much greater even than they were now. For those and many other reasons 
he thought the College ought to give their best support to the Farriers’ 
Company. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and balance-sheet was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. DOLLAR, seconded by Mr. Roserts, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the President for the able way in which he 
had conducted the business of the meeting, which the President briefly 
acknowledged, and the meeting terminated. 





Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


66 TRESSILLIAN ROAD, 
BROCKLEY, S.E., 10th June 1903. 
Dear Mr. Epiror—The Council of the above Fund request me to ask if 
you will be good enough again to aid the Society by kindly inserting in 
your Journal the Annual Report and Balance-Sheet as submitted to the 
Annual General Meeting, which was held on the 3rd inst. I enclose them 
for this purpose. 

I only desire to add that many members of the profession assembled at 
the Meeting and eagerly discussed how the good work of the Society 
might be further advanced. 

It was felt that, having regard to our numbers, sufficient money ought 
to be subscribed to aid liberally each genuine applicant for relief. The 
Council feel sure the profession generally will be pleased to have this 
information, and will thereby be influenced to subscribe more liberally.— 
Yours faithfully, W. FREEMAN BARRETT, 

Hon. Sec. & Treas. 
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CasH STATEMENT FROM APRIL IST, 1902, TO MARCH 31ST, 1903. 


W. F. BARRETT, Hon. Treasurer, in account with the VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT FUND. 


RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
Balance at Bank - Ist, Relief, £119 0 O 
1902), ° - £144 10 3]| Printing, Postage, and Sundries, 5 I 5 
Interest on Invest- Invested in Norwich — 
ment in Consols, £31 12 § tion Stock, ‘ « wes 6 
Do. on Deposit Deposit at Bankers, . - Io 0 O 
Account, . « £8 9 Balance at Bank, £116 19 10 
——._ 36 18 0} In hand, é ‘ I ro 
Deposit withdrawn, . - 300 0 O ——._ 118 O10 
Subscriptions, ° ‘ ° 69 4 0 
Life Members, . ° ‘ 10 10 0 
Donations, . ‘ ‘ © op 3 6 
£4 59 8845 9 
Investments— Particulars of Relief during year 
Consols at cost, £1202 4 7 ending March 1902— 
Norwich Corpo- Mrs. P.  . - £600 
ration Stock is. Cc. - 600 
at cost, . « §32 3 6 Mrs. F. . « &£30 6 t 
——_—_—_——_. ae wee 
41734 8 1 Mrs. R. . . 200 
————— Mrs. H. . « § 00 
|? ae - 1200 
Mr.B.. - mes 
Mrs. B. . « 200 
Mrs. D. . . ese 
Mrs. B. . « @2e¢eO 
Mrs. F. . 3080 
Mr. Wood, - 710 0 
£119 0 O 





We certify that we have examined the above Accounts, and in our opinion they are 
correct, 


(Signed) JosEpH Woopcer, “a 
GEORGE WARTNABY, Hon. Auditors. 





Original Papers. 


A SYSTEM OF REMOUNT MANAGEMENT INTRODUCED 
DURING THE PAST WAR. 


BY VETY.-CAPTAIN F, EASSIE, D.S.O., ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


THe following system of management was originated by the writer at 
Fischer’s Farm, Bloemfontein, early in the war in South Africa, and was 
carried out under his direction during the remainder of the campaign, and 
for some months succeeding the declaration of peace. During this period 
over 40,000 horses were dealt with by these means, the greatest number at 
one time being 5487, and the average over 2000. 

The idea is conveyed in the diagram, in which the management of one 
kraal or enclosure of 750 horses is taken as an example, and shown in 
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successive phases. The kraals were large (1320 feet by 300 feet), and 
provided with sheds affording shade and shelter. They were situated on 
loose sandy soil, which afforded natural bedding for the horses. In every 
kraal the amount of feeding-trough space was in excess of actual require- 
ments to insure quiet, and in the watering kraal the like provision as regard 


troughs, with a similar object. 
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Forage Slore. 





This represents the 750 horses within the kraal before the commence- 
ment of the business of exercise, watering and feeding. The diagram 
shows the arrangement of— 

Kraals. 

Exercise track. 

Watering kraal. 

Overflow kraal or shunting-place. 


The kraals are relatively very much larger than they are drawn ; the 
track is half-mile around, and about 3o feet wide; horses are caught when 
necessary by means which will be described at the point E. 

Three or four mounted men, having entered the kraal, quietly detach 
about 250 of the horses from the rest, and allow them to enter the ring, 
the greatest care being taken not to hustle or to upset them in any way. 
It will be seen that they enter the ring at a ¢angent, and therefore quite 
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unchecked. They proceed around the ring at their own pace, and are not 
driven or interfered with further than quietly to keep them going in the 
direction indicated by the arrow heads. It may be stated that the posi- 
tion and number of these arrow heads on the diagram represent fairly 
accurately the number of mounted men that are required, and their posi- 
tions. The horses are allowed to go three, four, or five times around the 
ring. 
The gates F of the watering kraal are then opened, and the leading 
horses diverted in to drink. 

A second lot of 250 horses are now turned into the ring to exercise. 
The first lot having watered, are shunted into the overflow kraal. During 
this time carts with forage are filing into the kraal from behind, and sacks 
of oats and bales of hay are being dropped at required intervals along the 
lines of feeding troughs. 

All the horses of A kraal have been exercised. The first and second 
batches of 250 are in the overflow kraal, and the third batch watering. 
The forage is now being rapidly distributed by about thirty attendants in 
the empty kraal. It is a great point of management that the horses are 
absent during the distribution of the feed. 

The feed being ready and all the horses watered, they are allowed to 
quietly file back to feed through the gate F—the time occupied in these 
manceuvres having been less than fifteen minutes. 

The horses of B kraal (which may possibly number tooo or more), 
having also exercised and watered themselves, are in their turn filing back 
to feed. A number of kraals, all containing a large number of horses, 
may be dealt with in the same fashion, the same few mounted men and the 
same thirty or forty attendants distributing the forage successively in all the 
kraals. 

The foregoing arrangements were subsequently elaborated— 


(1.) By the addition of new kraals. 

(2.) By the addition of a second watering kraal. 

(3.) Better arrangement for catching horses. 

(4.) Special arrangements for horses set aside for shoeing. 


By means of the completed arrangements it became possible to exercise, 
water, and feed from three to four thousand horses without disorder. Some 
idea of this will be conveyed by the statement that the exercise, watering, 
and feeding of the whole of this number was often completed before 
5.30 A.M. They were watered again at noon, and exercised, watered, and 
fed a second time before six o’clock in the evening, when the bulk of the 
hay was given for them to get through quietly during the night. It is not 
too much to say that by these arrangements any combination of issuing 
and receiving horses, examining, counting, or the like was easily carried 
out, and with order and dispatch. 

The arrangements for catching up horses were as follows :—A section of 
the ring was temporarily closed by two sets of gates, and horses in successive 
lots let into this and allowed to file quietly into the gangway, where they 
were readily handled or caught and led out. 

The following are monthly totals for the period under consideration, 
with the percentage of casualties. It is regretted that four months are 
missing in 1901. 
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Fischer's Farm, 

1900. Total Horses. Died. Destroyed. 
e Aug. 2268 0°30 per cent. 0°13 per cent. 
99 Sept. 1811 0°00 » 0"00 ‘~ 
aia Oct. 2920 0°04 m o'lo os 
at Nov. 1882 O15 * o'2I a 
” Dec. 1205 0"00 » o'16 6 

1901. Jan. 752 0°79 ” 4°25 ” 
“ Feb. 642 0°62 pa 1°40 ‘ 
” Mar. 551 0°00 ” 3°00 ” 
me April 882 0°68 ”» 0°00 » 
” May 948 O31 ” 9°00 ” 
ma June 1558 o'l2 ‘ 0’00 ~ 
at July 1113 O'17 - 2°86 ” 
” Aug. 
” = [Not at present procurable.] 
~ ct. 
” Nov. 
“ Dec. 7179 0°68 “ 0°59 o 

1902. Jan. 5498 0°49 ” 2°05 ” 
“ Feb. 4847 0°26 eo o'78 “ 
” Mar. 5244 O26 5, 087 yy 
” April 5944 0°27 ” 0°68 ” 
mt May 6206 0°20 . 1°04 me 
” June 5060 O13, O39 
m July 6270 o°31 me Ors 0 
om Aug. 6642 o'16 9 0°34 * 
* Sept. 5527 o°lo 9 o'18 a 
% Oct. 4301 0°20 ” oll ~ 
” Nov. 2392 0°40 ” 0°33 ” 


It will be noticed that in some months there were no deaths and no 
horses destroyed. The average death rate for the total period was 0°26 
per cent., and destructions 0°81 per cent.,—total 1°07 per cent. The 
relatively high rate of horses destroyed in some months was due almost 
entirely to the destruction on arrival of worthless horses returned from 
columns. 

Diseases due to irregularities in feeding or watering were absent. There 
was practically no catarrh, pneumonia, laminitis, rope galls, capped hocks, 
or capped elbows, no stable vices, and practically no skin disease despite 
its general prevalence. Of glanders it is only necessary to say that on 
systematic testing of all the horses 0°41 per cent. only reacted amongst 
remounts, and 0°65 per cent. amongst some mares turned out separately. 
This gives a total average of only 0°53 per cent. reactions, whereas the 
average number of remounts destroyed at all the depdts in South Africa, 
as a result of this systematic testing of every individual horse was 10 per 
cent. 

Finally, it must be said that these horses had always perfect coats, 
were obviously contented, tended to get quieter and more tractable every 
day, and when required for issue were fit for service, and immune from the 
danger of laminitis. 

Sick and lame horses as they were withdrawn were treated at a separate 
place on the farm as far as practicable on similar lines, and the whole 
management of the place thus centred on the two points. 

Plate No. 2 is a photograph from a model of the camp showing the 
arrangement of the stables, ring, and kraals. 
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THORNS AND STUBS IN THE LEGS OF HUNTERS. 
BY COLONEL NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 


GENTLEMEN—I must apologise for bringing such a commonplace, if not 
trivial, matter before your notice, but the reason I do so is that in my 
opinion the object of meetings like this is to afford a free exchange and 
ventilation of opinions that might otherwise remain undiscussed, either 
because they had slipped one’s memory or because they were considered 
too trifling to be worthy of bringing to notice in any of the professional 
publications. In my experience it is the everyday cases that are the most 
troublesome in practice, and about which we are most anxious to obtain 
information, either as to cause, results, or treatment, and not the more 
complicated, rare, and obscure ones. I am also of opinion that the most 
important object of a meeting like this is to obtain a good discussion, in 
which every member can take part, and that the paper should be looked 
upon merely as the lever to set the ball rolling, and therefore some common 
matter should be chosen, not some rare or obscure one, about which no 
one but the essayist knows anything, and which precludes any criticism. 
Again, gentlemen, I have a selfish object in view. I do not pose as an 
instructor, but hope to be able to tap the brains of some present and to be 
able to pick up a few wrinkles from their experience, and to leave this 
meeting a wiser man than I came. I don’t think I can teach you anything 
new, but I hope you can at all events correct me where wrong. 

The reason I have chosen this particular subject is because I had three 
very troublesome cases under my observation during the past hunting 
season, one in a horse of my own and two others in animals belonging to 
friends. It seems perhaps pedantic to say that there are different sorts of 
thorns, but nevertheless, nghtly or wrongly, it appears to me that this 
should be considered, and I think it will on reflection be allowed that the 
small curved thorn of the bramble, or gorse as met with in Ireland, cannot 
be as dangerous as the strong sharp one of the black-thorn out of which 
most of the fences in the Midlands are made. If we look abroad for an 
example of dangerous thorns they are to be found in the acacia or “ wait-a- 
bit” thorn of South Africa, a formidable spike several inches long and 
sharp and hard as a steel needle, and the prickly pear. To my dying day 
I will never forget getting a fall into a bush of the latter in India out pig- 
sticking. I was literally like a pin-cushion, and it was a matter of days 
before I got rid of the last out of myself. Any of you who have been in 
South Africa will have seen both these species of thorns. The various 
species of acacia grow over most parts of the East and Northern India, 
and at the stud farm of one of the native cavalry regiments that I used to 
have to visit there were a considerable number of accidents to the eyes of 
mares and foals from this cause, extending from cicatrices of the cornea to 
complete laceration and destruction of the eye. The acacia thorn is very 
sharp, hard, and as smooth as glass on its surface, which peculiarity has 
been accounted for by Stewart, in his work “ Punjab Plants,” by the large 
quantity of silica it contains. So hard and sharp are they, that they are 
used by the native physicians as instruments in the operation of couching 
or depression of the lens for cataract in the human eye, a common 
ailment in Northern India and an operation which some of these men are 
wonderfully skilful at. 


2 Read before the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society on 24th April. 
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I also think that the season of the year has much to do with the injury 
a thorn will cause, as my experience has been that the resulting inflamma- 
tion is greater in the spring, when the sap is rising in the plant, than in the 
winter, when it is dead and dry, and this I am inclined to think is particu- 
larly the case with the black-thorn. That this is so with some plants I am 
certain, especially the bamboo, strips of which will cut like a knife, and 
when green will inflict a wound that almost invariably suppurates, and of 
which I carry the marks on my hands to the present day. This poisonous 
property of the green bamboo is well known to the wild tribes in the Chin 
and Lushai hills bordering on Burma, who defend their villages by planting 
long needle-shaped splinters of bamboo, called fanjis, round them for their 
enemies to tread upon, and which caused bad injuries to the naked feet of 
the native soldiers in an expedition in this country in which I once took 
part some years ago. 

The injury caused by a thorn may be from a trifling scratch to a severe 
tear, but the most serious is a puncture, the thorn breaking off short and 
remaining in the wound. Of course, a thorn may stick in any part of the 
body, but my experience is that the most usual place to find them is in the 
front of the knee and in front of the bend of the hock, but I have also seen 
them on the shin-bone and fetlock. I remember many years ago being 
called in to a case in which an abscess of considerable size had formed in 
the sheath, which had been treated by the owner. I opened it, giving exit 
to a considerable quantity of pus, and a thorn about an inch long, which 
must have been embedded several weeks. I also operated on a mare that 
had a tumour on her breast right between the two jugular veins. The 
tumour had been in existence for some years, but as it had not interfered 
with her as a hunter had been left alone. The owner wanting to use her 
in harness, found that the collar interfered with it and had it removed. The 
operation was a simple one. I dissected out the growth, which was as large 
as a hen’s egg, and of a fibroid nature, in the centre of which a thorn was 
found, doubtless the original exciting cause. 

I think thorns are more often picked up in jumping a fence than riding 
through a cover, and more in going through a bullfinch than flying over a 
stake and bound, even if the horse makes a mistake and touches it; that at 
least is my experience, as most of the cases I have seen have taken place 
in countries where the fences are ragged and uncared for, not in those that 
are well formed and the hedges carefully trimmed. 

I think that the reason the knees and hocks are the general seat of 
injury is that the horse tucks his legs under him (flexes the knees and 
hocks) in jumping. The knees come first in contact with the branch and 
the thorn penetrates the part. This, I think, can be proved by the fact 
that if a horse hits himself jumping timber, in nine cases out of ten it is the 
knee that is injured, not the limb below. With regard to the hock, the 
metatarsus being flexed, the foot first touches the obstruction, which glides 
up the front till arrested by the angle formed by the hock joint, and that 
briars and brambles will slide up the leg can, I think, be inferred from the 
fact that with horses that are hunted in stone wall countries, such as parts 
of Ireland and the Cotswold or Heythrop, most of the scars and injuries 
inflicted are between the hock and fetlock joint. 

In my experience graver injuries are inflicted on the knee than else- 
where, and the thorn appears to penetrate deeper; the reason I am in- 
clined to think being that when the knee is bent in the act of jumping the 
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skin is tight in front and slack behind, whereas the reverse is the case with 
the hock. With regard to this I can, in my earlier days, remember two 
bad cases of injury from thorns. In one the synovial membrane of the 
true joint was penetrated, and although the thorn was successfully removed 
severe synovitis was set up; in the other the saphena vein was torn, profuse 
hzmorrhage took place, and I had to improvise a tourniquet to stop it. 
Both cases, however, did well, although in the former some thickening 
remained, but the animal hunted for several seasons after. 

With the knee joint the most troublesome case is where the thorn pene- 
trates between two of the small bones and breaks off short. There is 
always great swelling and lameness, in some cases so acute that the animal 
cannot put his foot to the ground, and in such my experience is that it is 
highly injudicious to attempt to get the horse home, even leading him at a 
foot apace. In many cases matters are made worse from well intended 
but injudicious attempts by the rider to remove the thorn, which often ends 
in breaking it off short. No doubt if it is sticking out far enough to afford 
a good grasp to the fingers it can be removed, but usually this is not the 
case, and if so it is better to leave it alone till a proper pair of forceps can 
be obtained. 

I have found that the best plan to remove the thorn is to grasp it in 
the jaws of the forceps, so that it is exactly in the long axis, and slightly 
rotate it through a half-circle right and left so as to loosen it, and then 
withdraw it exactly in its long axis. I have found a pair of catch forceps, 
such as Spencer Wells’, better than the ordinary spring dressing ones, as the 
fingers are not required to keep them closed, and a straight traction on the 
long axis can be more easily applied. I consider that in every case the 
thorn should be carefully examined to see if it is intact and that the point 
is not broken off and left behind. 

Two other places that thorns will cause much injury is between the 
branch of the suspensory ligament and back tendons, about an inch above 
the upper edge of the sessamoid bones, on either the inner or outer side 
of either the fore or hind limb ; and between the main trunk of the suspen- 
sory ligament and flexor tendons about two or three inches below the knee. 
With regard to the first I have noticed that the hind limb is most commonly 
involved, and I think that the reason is because, as I have before 
mentioned, the knee and hocks are flexed in jumping, and that the hind 
foot is more likely to come in contact with a briar than the fore, which is 
tucked up out of the way. 

Thorns in the front of the limb, either below the knee or hock, do not 
appear as a rule to do much harm, but this winter I had one of my own 
horses laid up from a troublesome abscess close to the outside of the ex- 
tensor tendon, about three inches below the left knee. The accident took 
place just before the frost, and there was no hunting for a week, so that it 
must have happened on this particular day. He did not go lame for four 
or five days afterwards, and although I carefully searched, using a reading 
glass, I was unable to discover a mark. A small abscess formed and 
pointed, and when the pus was evacuated I removed a thorn about a 
quarter of an inch long, that appeared to have penetrated to and wounded 
the periosteum. 

Some years ago in South Africa a troublesome case came under 
my care in which a long acacia thorn had run into the stifle of a mule 
and broken off short. There was great lameness and swelling but no 
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suppuration. After some ten days or so a small sinus formed, which gave 
exit to a minute quantity of pus. I cast the mule, opened the sinus, and 
removed a thorn at least an inch long. The case made an uninterrupted 
recovery. 

The most troublesome cases are those in which the thorn breaks off 
short, and I think you will agree with me that sometimes it is not only 
difficult but impossible to discover the seat of injury. A case of this sort 
in the knee came under my notice this season that I was asked by a pro- 
fessional confrére to give him an opinion on. Both he and the owner were 
positive that there was a thorn, as it was morally impossible that the injury 
could have been caused by anything else. There was great pain and stiff- 
ness in the joint, which was swollen, very tense, and hard. The part had 
been carefully examined before, and we did it again under a powerful light 
with a magnifying glass, but utterly failed to detect anything except an old 
scar which had been inflicted the year before. I have been informed that 
subsequently a small abscess formed and a thorn was extracted. 

I now come to a point about which, gentlemen, I am _ particularly 
anxious to obtain your opinion, and that is whether the practice of leaving 
hunters’ legs unclipped is really a protection against thorns or not. Some 
time ago a discussion on this point was started at the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society, and there was a great diversity of opinion, and I venture 
to ask for your views, which, as practitioners in a sporting country like 
Yorkshire, must be valuable. No doubt this practice is largely a matter of 
fashion and was originally adopted in Ireland. To my mind it appears 
that probably it may be some protection against the furze thorns on Irish 
banks, but I fail to see how it can be against the strong black-thorns of 
many parts of England, and I think there can be no doubt that thorns are 
more difficult to find in unclipped than in clipped legs. Of course there 
are other reasons for not clipping, but they are foreign to the particular 
point at issue. 

As to the matter of treatment I have little to say, and having nothing 
new to offer to you it would be mere waste of time going over old ground. 
The only remarks I have to make are that where there is much pain, par- 
ticularly with the fore limb, I always when possible use slings. If I am 
certain that the thorn has all been extracted, in my experience continued 
cold water irrigation or, if it can be procured, ice is preferable to hot 
fomentations: this I am aware is not the opinion of many. I can give no 
reason for this beyond the results of trying both. Ice is easily applied, 
crushed and mixed with salt in an indiarubber sponge bag, to the knee, and 
kept in position by a bandage, over which is drawn the leg of a long worsted 
stocking with the foot cut off; it will stay up of itself without any strings or 
tapes, and the ice can be easily renewed when required. 

I now deal with the second part of this paper, viz., Stubs, and must 
point out that I purposely avoid mentioning injuries inflicted by long 
pieces of wood, or what are commonly known as stakes. In the countries 
I have hunted in by the word “ stub” is meant the portion of a young tree 
or stick that is left attached to the root in the ground when fences are 
trimmed up, or poles or faggots cut out of awood. A billhook is used 
and the pole cut in a diagonal direction across about four to six inches 
above the ground, leaving the point of the stump quite sharp. 

Injuries caused by stubs in my experience are in the foot, particularly 
the frog, or at all events low down on the limbs. They are caused by 
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horses treading on them in cover, or scrambling through places such as 
gaps in fences, not by jumping, and I have noticed that the horses ridden 
by hunt servants are more prone to them than those belonging to the field. 
This I think can be easily accounted for. Many covers, particularly when 
composed of oak saplings, are cut for poles and materials to make hurdles 
out of. The new saplings grow up from the old root in what is known as 
pollards, four, five, and six, and even more springing from each root, and 
in turn these are cut again. The old root is left with a number of spikes, 
and if a horse puts his foot on it is admirably calculated to cause an injury 
like the iron crows-feet that were placed in front of an army in line of battle 
to keep off the cavalry in the middle ages ; such roots or spools are covered 
up with dead leaves and are difficult to see, and in many woods where it 
is the custom only to thin out, are scattered about through the underbrush. 
The huntsmen and whips having to go into the cover to work the hounds, 
are liable to such injuries to their horses, as the field can keep to the rides 
if they do not remain outside, which they ought to. 

As a rule stub injuries are to the frog, the horse treading on the sharp 
projection, and partake of the nature of a lacerated wound or contusion, 
this latter when the injury is on the sole. In such cases there is a bad 
bruise of the horn that requires poulticing, and even paring out with the 
drawing-knife if pus forms. 

Stubs will cause bad lacerated wounds, particularly round the coronet 
at the junction of hair and hoof, and such may be much aggravated if a 
piece of the stump is broken off in it. These cases heal but slowly ; there 
is always a certain amount of sloughing, and a cicatrix is left. In such 
cases I have found continuous irrigation with an antiseptic solution of 
great value when it can be applied. 

Gentlemen, I must thank you for the kind attention you have given to 
these somewhat disconnected remarks on a trivial subject. . I have pur- 
posely avoided advocating any particular treatment. 


A NEW METALLIC EQUINE MALE CATHETER. 


BY WILLIAM A. DELLAGANA, F.R.C.V.S, 


qn co (( 


AFTER several years’ practical experience in the East, in climates where the 
temperature may vary from 100° F. in the shade to freezing-point, 1 have 
come to the conclusion that surgical instruments and appliances, such as 
catheters, probangs, &c., made of rubber, gum-elastic, leather, and such- 
like, besides being septic, have always been to those having to use them in 
hot climates most difficult to maintain in fair condition for immediate use. 
In order to overcome this disability, Messrs. Arnold & Sons, the well- 
known instrument makers, of West Smithfield, London, have at my sugges- 
tion produced a metallic male equine catheter composed of spiral steel 
wire, nickel or silver plated, which is a great improvement on the gum- 
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elastic instruments commonly in use. This metallic catheter possesses the 
following advantages :—First and foremost, it is absolutely imperishable, 
and will withstand much hard wear. It is easily and thoroughly cleansed, 
both inside and out, by immersion in boiling water for a few minutes. Its 
portability recommends it, being capable of being coiled up into small 
space. Stability when introducing and extreme flexibility when introduced 
are also a recommendation. Method of using does not in any way differ 
from that when using the ordinary gum-elastic catheter. 


CREMATION OF ANTHRAX CARCASSES. 


BY JOHN AITKEN, JUNIOR, M.R.C.V.S., DALKEITH. 





NoTE oF EXPENSES AND RELATIVE REPORT IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CREMATION OF THREE ANTHRAX CARCASES. 


William S., Esq., Farmer. 


March 12. To paid for wood, . ‘ Ho 12 6 
” » coal, . ‘ o 8 5 


This cremation was carried out on the same lines as that at F., using 
wooden battens for the platform. The battens in this case, however, being 
of ordinary wood, were quickly burnt, and the carcase falling into the 
heart of the fire, it took some six hours longer to destroy. 

Mr. S. kindly carted the wood and coal and supplied the paraffin oil, 
consequently these items are not charged here. 


James S., Esq. Farmer. 


March 27. To paid for wood, . ‘ Zo 6 
” ” coal, ° . o 8 9 


W. Colliery only being a few yards from the steading, we procured twenty- 
three tar barrels (rather under a ton) at 6d. each. The colliery manager 
willingly obliged us with two iron rails 8 feet long and six old furnace 
plates to form the platform. With this indestructible platform and the tar 
the cremation was carried out in four hours. No paraffin was required, 
and in this instance also Mr. S. carted the wood ‘and coal. 


James D., Esq., Farmer. 


April 3. To paid for wood, . . Z° 3 0 
” ” coal, : . o 8 9 
~ - hire, ; : o 60 


This platform was composed of two old cart axles and odd ends of iron 
to form ribs. Six tar barrels were procured from the same colliery and 
15 cwts. of coal. Mr. D. was threshing and could not supply the carts, 
hence the above charge. This cremation took five hours, the carcase 
being a much larger one than in the W. case. Again no paraffin was 
required. 

Much time is saved by the use of an iron platform, and I consider six 
tar or greased barrels are quite sufficient along with perhaps even less coal, 
15 cwts., to cremate any animal when the fire is properly attended to. Of 
course iron battens and tar barrels cannot be procured at every outbreak. 
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A NEW FOOT DRILL FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
PUNCTURED WOUNDS OF THE HORSE'S FOOT. F 


BY E. WALLIS HOARE, F.R.C.V.S., CORK. 


EXPERIENCE in the treatment of punctured wounds of the feet teaches the 
importance of proper drainage. 

As the majority of these cases 
are caused by nails picked up in 
the street, the wound inflicted is 
small to outward appearance, but 
the serious consequences of a deep 
puncture are too well known. 

It is difficult to obtain proper 
drainage with the usual form of 
foot-knives, and it is for this pur- 
pose that the instrument shown 
has been suggested. 

Various forms were. tried at 
first, but in consequence of the 
presence of a sharp point it was 
impossible to remove a circular 
piece of horn without causing 
severe pain, and injuring the sensi- 
tive portion of the foot under- 
neath. 

By the use of the new form of 
drill, which is in reality ‘ Doyen’s 
Brace Trephine,” the horn is re- 
moved with facility. 

The puncture made by the nail 


3 2 

is first enlarged by the smallest 
size drill, the larger one is then 
inserted, and a clean circular open- 
ing is the result. 

Having had good results with 
the instrument, I venture*to hope 
that it may prove as successful in 





other hands. 

No originality is claimed for 
the instrument by me, but in re- 
sponse to a suggestion to Mr. 
Huish, of Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, that something for the purpose 
of foot drainage would be useful, 
the “ Doyen Drill and Brace” was 
suggested by him as being ex- 
tremely likely to fill the bill. 
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OSTEO-POROSIS. 


BY E. W. OLIVER, M.R.C.V.S., CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF INDIA, 
SUPERINTENDENT GOVERNMENT CATTLE FARM, HISSAR, PUNJAB, INDIA, 


Tue April number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL contained a very interest- 
ing contribution from Mr. W. Moodie, of Rothesay, describing a case of 
Osteo-Porosis which he had met with in Scotland. It was especially 
interesting from the fact of the somewhat rare occurrence of this disease in 
the British Isles, and also because it is a disease about which not much is 
at present known regarding its cause and pathology. As I have had the 
chance of seeing very many cases in different parts of the world, and 
especially in India, a few remarks may be interesting to those who have 
never met with a case, but who are likely to do so at any time in the ordi- 
nary course of practice. 

The class of horse which I have seen this disease to principally affect 
has been the Australian and American—occasionally the English, and 
rarely the Indian country bred. I myself have never seen an Arab affected, 
although I believe it does sometimes occur. It generally attacks young 
animals and those up to six and seven years old, and but very rarely is an 
old animal attacked. The disease is commonly met with in India amongst 
imported Australian horses, especially in big cities like Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. In fact, it is so prevalent in these places that in examination 
of horses for soundness the veterinarian has to be most particular to ascer- 
tain that the disease is not existent in an incipient form in the animal 
under observation. 

Osteo-Porosis appears to be an insidiously progressive disease in which 
certain bones of the body become hypertrophied and rarefied, and assume 
a soft and breakable condition. The most commonly met with form is 
that in which the bones of the face and jaws become first affected. This 
condition is known in America as “ big head.” The facial expression has 
a clumsy, heavy look, and the facial bones lose their sharp “clean-cut ” 
appearance. This appearance is generally so indicative of the presence of 
the disease that I quote the case of a large importer of horses of my know- 
ledge who will often, upon casually glancing through a batch of animals, 
remark that this or that one is suffering from Osteo-Porosis, and very 
seldom is he mistaken. On percussion of the diseased bones a dull, soft, 
and somewhat hollow sound is emitted. Concomitantly with this it fre- 
quently happens that the inferior maxillary bones become affected, and a 
distinct thickening under the jaw can be felt. The appearance of enlarge- 
ment in this situation will usually dispel any doubt as to the existence or 
non-existence of the disease. I have seen the lower jaws become so 
enlarged and rarefied that the molar teeth have sunk into the abnormally 
enlarged alveoli. Of course it sometimes happens that Osteo-Porosis may 
exist entirely apart from these symptoms. An animal will perhaps have 
been for some time puzzling his owner by an intermittent occurrence of 
lameness, sometimes in one leg and sometimes in another, without any 
apparent reason, until in course of time the visible enlargement of a knee 
or hock may be observed, and in this way eventually one or all four legs 
will become permanently affected. It not infrequently happens that Osteo- 
Porosis exists for a long time without any definite symptoms being apparent. 
I once saw a case of a racehorse in training which one day fell during a 
fast gallop from no apparent cause, and was found to have fractured both 
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fore-legs. A post-mortem examination revealed extensive Osteo-Porosis of 
both metacarpal bones. Usually when this disease has made its appearance 
it progresses with more or less rapidity ; constitutional disturbance sets in, 
followed by rapid wasting and death. 

I have, however, on the other hand met with cases in which the disease 
appeared to have been checked in its early stage, and the animal affected 
has lived and worked satisfactorily for many years. The situations most 
commonly attacked are the bones of the head, the lumbar and sacral 
vertebra, and the epiphyses of the long bones—in fact, wherever there is 
much cancellated tissue. 

The post-mortem appearances are great vascularity of the periosteum 
covering the affected bones, a soft, rarefied, and hypertrophied condition of 
the bones themselves, which can easily be cut with a knife, and have a pink 
sponge-like appearance on section, and exude a sanguineous fluid on pres- 
sure. In the long bones the diseased condition is generally found near the 
epiphyses, but in the bones of the face and vertebre the morbid condition 
is generally uniform. 

Microscopical examination of a diseased bone reveals a state of rare- 
fying hypertrophy which has the appearance of a fibrous network, in which 
the osseous tissue has become expanded, the Haversian canals greatly 
enlarged, and some of the smaller canaliculi entirely obliterated. The 
enlarged spaces contain gelatinous matter and fat corpuscles. 

The cause of this disease remains still more or less obscure. It has 
been ascribed to many causes, dietetic and otherwise, also to want of 
proper hygienic conditions, but the direct cause appears far from being 
elucidated. That this disease is due to some disturbed form of trophic 
influence is probable, but what is the particular cause of that is difficult to 
say. However, it remains only to remark that this disease offers a wide 
field for observation and research. 

In my experience, when once the disease has started, treatment is fruit- 
less. However, strict observation of hygiene, good food, and tonics may 
have some effect in preventing its development. 





Translations and Extracts. 


CASE OF PARALYSIS OF THE FACIAL NERVE IN THE 
HORSE OF CENTRAL ORIGIN. 


BY HERR VOSSHAGE, DRESDEN. 


Tue case, which is interesting from an etiological point of view, came into 
the clinique of the Hanover Veterinary School with the following history : 
—‘ The animal, which was exceedingly restive, had three days prior 
fallen in the shafts of a carriage on the nght side of his head. From that 
moment he became lame behind, and almost entirely went off his feed, 
leaning his off-quarter against the side of the stall, and easing as much as 
possible the limb. At a foot-pace he showed extreme weakness of the 
hind-quarter, and inco-ordination in the movements of the hind legs.” 

In addition to these symptoms there was left facial hemiplegia, the lips 
being drawn to the right, the angle of the left nostril was retracted, and the 
wings had lost power of motion on respiration. There was difficulty in 
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seizing the food, and the movements of mastication were from right to left. 
The left eye was closer shut than the right, the upper eyelid drooping. 
The left eye appeared smaller than the right, and could not be completely 
closed. Contact of the finger with the cornea caused the eyeball to rotate 
upwards and outwards (Bell’s rotation). The left ear was pendular and 
drooping, and this, together with the condition of the eye, indicated 
paralysis of a central origin, although the precise nature and seat of the 
lesion could not be determined as the cause was unknown. The only treat- 
ment suggested was galvanism, but as the animal resisted the application 
so much, it was abandoned. He became worse, but was kept alive for 
three weeks, when he was destroyed. 

On post-mortem examination a thrombus was discovered in the left 
posterior cerebral artery, close to its junction with the basilar and a cho- 
lesteatoma lodged between the cerebellum and medulla oblongata. This, 
however, had nothing to do with the symptoms, which were entirely caused 
by the thrombus. 

The facial hemiplegia is explained by paralysis of the facial ganglia, 
nutrition being cut off by the thrombosis. The loss of power and want of 
co-ordination in the movements of the limbs were attributed to functional 
disturbance of the cerebellum caused by obstruction of the cerebral artery. 
The same were seen by Nothnagel in a case where structural alteration 


had taken place. 
(Deutsche Thierirztl. Wochenschrift, 20th Dec. 1902, page 483.) 





TREATMENT OF PARTURIENT APOPLEXY WITH OXYGEN. 


BY M. KNUSEL, OF LUCERNE, 


‘THE author states that parturient apoplexy is very prevalent about Lucerne, 
where the loss amounts to 40 per cent., and that in his hands Schmidt’s 
treatment had not given satisfactory results. He attributes this to the fact 
that the gravity and intensity of the disease is directly in ratio to the system 
of feeding, and that in the dairies round Lucerne forced feeding was the 
practice, the cows being deep milkers. 

His experience differs from most observers, but he allows that he did 
not fully carry out all the details as advised by Schmidt. 

He then had recourse to pumping air into the gland, using large quan- 
tities passed through a filter, and in his first series of eight cases he had 
only one loss. Convinced that the good results were due to the oxygen, 
he then determined to use this gas in a state of purity, and his first experi- 
ments on healthy animals demonstrated that it was innocuous. He then 
used it in eighteen cases with surprising results. He had not a single death, 
and improvement even in bad cases seemed to take place almost instan- 
taneously. 

He is convinced of the utility of this method in parturient apoplexy, 
and thinks that it throws a light on its pathology. He concludes by these 
two questions :— 

1. Are not the toxines that are diverted from the mammz to the circu- 
lation, and give rise to post-partum paraplegia, derived from micro-organisms 
developed in the gland? 

2. Are not these micro-organisms anzrobic and killed by oxygen? 


(Schweizer Archiv fiir Thierheilkunde, Nov. and Dec. 1902, page 261.) 
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TREATMENT OF PARTURIENT APOPLEXY BY INSUF- 
FLATION OF AIR. 


BY HERR ZEHL. 


THE author treated fifteen cases—some bad ones—by this method, all of 
which recovered in from one to twelve hours. Thirteen out of the fifteen 
got up in three hours, and four in which the after-birth was retained ex- 
pelled it spontaneously a few hours after cure. Before using the air treat- 
ment Zehl’s mortality was 20 per cent. It seems to prevent recurrence 
of the attack and complications such as mammitis, and the facility with 
which the apparatus is cleaned and rapidity of the operation renders in- 
fection of the gland almost impossible. ; 

Massage should be employed hourly for the first twenty-four hours in 
order to rid the gland of the air that does not escape naturally, and during 
this period the calf should not be allowed to suck. 


(Berliner Thieriratliche Wochenschrift, Jan. 1903.) 


SABULOUS MATTER IN THE URETHRA OF AN OX: 
PERFORATION OF THE BLADDER. 


BY SENIOR UMBERTO DE MIA. 


AN ox had been attacked with stoppage of urine three times in three 
months. The author, suspecting the presence of a calculus, performed 
ischiotic urethrotomy. The introduction of a sound disclosed the presence 
of a urethral calculus, and as the canal was seriously implicated, slaughter 
was advised. The author found intense inflammation of the sheath and 
urethra, which contained two calculi 3 inches by 4 inch, situated 6 inches 
apart. On the floor of the bladder was a deep circular patch of inflamma- 
tion the size of a penny, pierced with a small circular hole in its centre, 
from which the urine escaped in drops. The coats of the bladder were all 
involved, and the inner covered with a layer of sabulous material, 


(2? Nuovo Ercolani, 15th Jan. 1903, page 6.) 





NOTES ON A TRYPANOSOMA IN THE EXTREME SOUTH 
OF THE PROVINCE OF ORAN, ALGERIA. 


BY M. J. SLEWCZYK, VETERINAIRE EN SECOND, 2ND REGT. OF SAPAHIS. 


THESE notes were made from November 1902 to the end of March 1903 
in the extreme south of the province of Oran. The cases occurred amongst 
the horses of the 2nd Sapahis, and were characterised by anzemia and de- 
rangement of the central nervous system. The locality was at the outpost 
of Zousfand, near Beni-Ounif, which is a swampy locality, and there had 
been several deaths before November 1902, seven animals of the detach- 
ment having been attacked, with two deaths. 

The disease manifested itself in three different clinical forms — (1) 
chronic, (2) nervous, (3) acute. Five cases were chronic. 
The first symptoms were those of anemia, paleness of the mucous 
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membranes, weakness when worked, shortness of breath, loss of appetite 
and flesh, small weak pulse, and petechiz on the conjunctiva. These 
petechiz, however, were not always present, and on certain days, except for 
the _— of the mucous membrane, the animals appeared to be in good 
health. 

During the summer the symptoms of anzmia increased, and the tem- 
perature, a little higher than normal, averaged about 100°4°, and the legs 
filled. The conjunctiva became yellow, and the urine at times contained 
albumen and hemoglobine. Paroxysms of fever, lasting about twelve hours, 
came on, when the temperature rose to 107°6°. There was marked weak- 
ness of the fore limbs, which was particularly noticeable at a trot. 

Inflammatory symptoms were noticed in the upper part of the air 
passages, and later on nervous affections, viz., paraplegia and locomotor 
ataxy. Only one of these cases developed cachexia and died. 

2. Nervous Form.—Of this there was only one case. From the begin- 
ning there was partial paralysis of the hind quarters, and two months 
afterwards locomotor ataxy, the patient succumbing from cerebral hzmor- 
thage. During the course of the attack there was no appearance of anzemia, 
but petechize were always present on the conjunctiva, and at times there 
was hematuria. The patient in this case lived two and a half months. 

3- Acute Form.—There was also only one case. The attack came on 
suddenly, with prostration, loss of appetite, and high temperature (41°5°), 
quick pulse and respiration. Yellow mucous membrane studded over with 
petechiz and a cough easily set up by pressing on the larynx. Anzmia 
gradually set in with partial paralysis of the hind quarters, and difficulty in 
breathing. The case then appeared to become chronic. 

Two post-mortems were made. The first was on an animal that died 
from the chronic form, and greatly emaciated. There was nothing charac- 
teristic about the lesions. The blood was pale and watery. Apparently 
the total quantity was diminished, and there were petechiz under the 
endocardium. The liver, spleen, and kidneys were normal. 

The second case was the nervous one. The blood was unaltered, and 
the only lesion discovered was the cerebral hemorrhage that had caused 
death. 

The disease appears to resemble the trypanosoma that are known— 
“‘Surra, Dourine, Nagana, and Mal de cadera”—and to have many of 
their common clinical characteristics, viz., anemia, remittent fever, lesions 
of the eye and lids, gradual loss of condition although the appetite remains 
good, weakness and partial paralysis of the hind quarters, which increases.’ 

I at first thought the outbreak might be dourine, but found it im- 
possible to trace any of the specific causes of infection, none of the patients 
having been used for breeding purposes. Also, I never noticed the charac- 
teristic patches or cedema, none of the cases having cedema of the sheath. 

As the symptoms varied somewhat from those described in surra, 
nagana, and mal de cadera, I asked Surgeon-Major Schneider to examine 
some preparations of blood, and on 11th March 1903 received the fol- 
lowing reply :-— 

“ The specimens you sent me without doubt contain in a considerable 
number a parasite of the genera trypanosoma, that appears to me to be 
larger than the parasite of dourine. It also differs from it, as the fore part 


1 Laveran and Masnil. Tsetse Fly Disease. Ann. de l’Inst. Pasteur, 1902, page 54- 
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contains a large number of granules. In some longitudinal division is in 
progress. 

“ The organism appears to greatly resemble the Z. Brucez, but all that 
I can say definitely is that it is very abundant in the blood of the general 
circulation, and that it is not the parasite of dourine.” 

Already M. Chauvrat, Vétérinaire Principal, has announced the diag- 
nosis of a case of surra,' and later M. Buey, Vétérinaire en Premier, states ? 
that Dr. Rouget’s case published in Ann. de I’Institut Pasteur, 1896, is 
the same,® and MM. Buffard and Schneider‘ also are of opinion that there 
is a trypanosoma different from surra, dourine, or nagana in Algeria. 

I regret that an inopportune change of stations has prevented me making 
further investigation. 


(Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, 30th April 1903.) 





ABSCESS SUPERVENING AFTER PUNCTURE OF THE 
CCUM. 


BY M. DROUIN. 


Puncture of the cecum is not always harmless. It has tp be done in a 
hurry, and possibly rigid antisepsis is not always observed. The apparatus 
is not always perfect, and the trocar and canula do not always fit perfectly ; 
furthermore, portions of ingesta adhering to the instrument may con- 
taminate the deep parts of the wound. 

It may happen that from four to six days after the operation a swelling 
will appear in the hollow of the flank, which is a certain indication of the 
formation of an abscess. The skin appears to have healed, but in a few 
days’ time an escape of pus will take place. 

If neglected, this little accident may give rise to considerable trouble, 
especially purulent necrosis of the aponeurosis of the small oblique muscle, 
which is most difficult to treat. The abscess should therefore be at once 
evacuated. The course taken by the trocar should be ascertained with a 
grooved director, the groove turned downwards ; usually it will pass in by 
itself an inch or one and a half inches into the abscess. The fistula is 
divided to the bottom with the bistoury, at first downwards, and, turning 
the director to act as a guide to the bistoury, upwards, and right and left, 
so that a crucial incision is made, uniting over the point of the puncture, 
each branch being about an inch long. The flaps then can be lifted up 
and the abscess emptied and dressed, and soon heals up. 

M. Drouin has operated on a considerable number of cases by this 
method with success, a cure usually taking place in a few days. 


(Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérinaire, 1st March 1903.) 


1 Chauvrat. Recueil de Med. Vétérin., 15th June 1896, page 344. 

2 Buey. Report of the Director of Remounts, 20th Sept. 1899. Quoted by MM. 
Buffard and Schneider. 

3 Rouget. Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1896, page 716. 

* Buffard and Schneider. Recueil de Med. Véterin., 15th Dec. 1902, page 724. 
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RETENTION OF THE FCQ@:TAL MEMBRANES IN THE COW. 
BY SIGNORE VITO GIACHINI. 


THE author considers that if the membranes are retained interference is 
necessary, but that the practitioner must be guided by circumstances. 

1. If the membranes appear through the vulva, gentle and continuous 
traction should be exercised until a sensation of resistance is communi- 
cated to the hand. The membrane should be then cut off close to the 
vulva, and further interference postponed till the next day. 

2. If the membranes are retained in the uterus, the hand must be intro- 
duced and removal effected by traction. 

3. If the membranes are putrefying they must be at once removed. 

The operation should terminate by a free douching of the vagina and 
uterus with a 4 per cent. solution of carbolate of glycerine (carbolic acid 10, 
glycerine 2), repeated once or twice daily, according to the condition of the 
membranes. Land’s truss should be used in every case to prevent eversion 
of the uterus. 

( Giornale della Reale Societa ed. Accademia Veterin. Italiana, 24th Jan. 1903.) 





DIPHTHERIA OF THE OVIDUCT IN A FOWL. 
BY M. G. PETIT. 


ON post-mortem examination the oviduct was found to be greatly dilated 
and distended, especially at the anterior extremity, by a large mass of 
organised fibrine of a clear yellow colour, disposed in concentric layers, but 
the ovaries were normal. A remarkable point was that the wall of the 
duct remained of its natural thickness, forming a strong contrast with the 
consolidated material of the exudation, which could easily be detached 
from the lining of the tube. The exudate in the centre portion of the 
tube was partly softened, and mingled with a purulent fluid that could not 
be expelled. The fowl had passed several fibrous masses, which the 
owner had taken to be malformed eggs. 

The whole of the other organs were healthy, and the disease was 
entirely confined to the oviduct. A bacteriological examination was made 
by MM. Vallée and Carré, and the pasteurella of avian diphtheria detected. 

This curious localisation of diphtheria in the fowl is not unknown. M. 
Petit has seen several cases of it, and has specimens in his collection. 


(Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, 15th April 1903.) 





CHRONIC TYMPANITIS OF THE GUTTURAL POUCHES IN 
A FOAL. 


BY HERR BECKER, VETERINARY SURGEON, PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


THE patient since his birth had suffered from a tympanitic enlargement in 
the parotid region, the respiration being difficult and noisy, with a discharge 
from the left side. The roaring existed since birth, also the discharge. 
The foal was very emaciated, and had been reared with difficulty. He had 
mever had strangles. 
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A surgical operation being decided upon, the pouch was opened and 
exit given to a large quantity of foetid pus, and a second and third opera- 
tion were necessary on account of obstruction of the wound and reappear- 
ance of the symptoms. In order to prevent this an indiarubber drainage 
tube was fixed, but was found to be difficult to retain in position. The 
author then devised an apparatus, consisting of two small tubes, each 
Zin. x 4 in., which fitted into each other, and which were furnished at 
each end with a flange, one of which was fitted into the guttural pouch, 
and the other rested on the skin. Subsequently a tube of vulcanised india- 
rubber with an oval flange at each end was made, and introduced into the 
pouch by the lower flange, being pressed together with a pair of forceps. 

This tube was left i sifu, an injection being made daily with an 
antiseptic fluid, which no longer returned through the nose. The colt has 
much improved in condition, and the end of the tube is hardly noticeable. 


(Zeitschrift fiir Veterinarkunde, Jan. 1903.) 





INVAGINATION OF THE C4CUM INTO THE COLON IN 
THE DOG. 


BY M. G. PETIT. 


On making a post-mortem examination of a dog that had died from sup- 
purative peritonitis, the cecum was found to be completely invaginated 
into the colon. The character of the lesion, and particularly the adhesion 
of the serous membrane in contact, showed that it was of some standing. 
The author points out that this condition of things is rare, and as far as he 
is aware has not yet been reported in the dog, although invagination of 
the small intestine on itself, or with the colon, is common.' The disposi- 
tion of the peritoneum and czcum, which is very short and bent in an S 
shape, is a hindrance, although it is not an obstacle to the passage of 
alimentary material. 


(Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, 15th April 1903.) 





NOTES ON A SKIN DISEASE OF THE HORSE. 
BY HERR SCHNIDLER. 


THE disease appears to be endemic in some of the sandy tracts of Southern 
Hungary, but only makes its appearance during the warm months of the 
year, and is locally known as “ Caloris.” 

At the commencement of the attack small tumours form on the lower 
portion of the limbs, but subsequently spread over the shoulders, quarters, 
and body. The tumours form abscesses, point, and leave indolent ulcers 
behind that rapidly increase in size. In some cases the ulcers appear to 
be confined to one particular part. They are irregular, covered with a 
cheesy scale, which if removed discloses luxuriant granulations. The edges 
of the ulcers are formed by large masses of granulations. The neighbour- 


1G, Petit. Soc. anat. de Paris, 16th November 1900. 
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ing skin is thickened and studded over with small abscesses, which burst, 
leaving round ulcers behind them. 

The granulations contain small nodular masses resembling at first sight 
those of actinomycosis, which sometimes run together, forming large ones 
of a greyish red or yellow colour and gelatinous consistency. During the 
time of the great summer heat treatment appears to be useless. Deep 
cautery is followed by luxuriant granulations more extensive than before. 

The extent that the ulceration spreads varies. In one case the whole 
body was covered, the animal having a most repulsive appearance. In 
another the face, especially round the eyes and eyelids, and a third only a 
small sore on the pastern, the true nature of which was not recognised until 
it was found that it resisted treatment. A case is also mentioned in which 
the glans and a portion of the penis were involved. 

The disease does not appear to be contagious, but most observers seem 
to think that pus left in contact with healthy tissue will give rise to ulcera- 
tion, and that it can be carried about by flies. The season of the year 
also has an influence, as it appears in June or July, and disappears in 
September or October. 

Treatment is of little avail. Cauterization is worse than useless. 
Dressings with tincture of iodine, or acetate of lead, have sometimes some 
result, but as all seems to depend on when the case is taken in hand, it is 
difficult to say if any particular drug has any special action or not. Internal 
treatment with Fowler’s solution seems to be of some use, and iodide of 
potassium is worthy of a trial. 

The sick should be kept in well-ventilated stables under proper hygienic 
conditions, and the windows darkened or else fitted with blinds to keep 
out the flies. The building should be well fumigated with carbolic and 
vapour. 

(4 sterreichische.—Monatsschrift fiir Thierheilkunde, Feb. 1903.) 


METACARPAL EXOSTOSES. 
BY HERR KLINGBERG. 


EXxosTOSEs may form on any of the bones, but the author confines himself 
to those on the metacarpals (splints). Dieckerhoff has recognised two 
forms, traumatic and spontaneous. The pathology of the former is simple 
enough, but regarding the latter there are differences of opinion. 

The theory of Hanemann, Dieckerhoff, Vogt and Zschokke is the most 
feasible, for they consider the formation of splints to be due to the anatomical 
formation of the knee-joint, as the unciform on the outside is supported on 
both the large and small metacarpal bones, while inside the trapezoid is 
almost altogether in contact with the small one only, the result being that 
strains and shocks are on the inside entirely thrown on the small bone, 
straining the ligamentous structure which unites it to the large, especially 
in young animals. In old subjects, where more or less perfect union has 
taken place, there is a counter-shock given to the knee-joint, causing chronic 
inflammation. 

The author has seen several cases of arthritis in old cart-horses that 
have been working on the pavement, the fore limbs in the act of pulling 
being in an oblique position to the long axis of the body, and thereby 
causing increased pressure on the bones on the inside of the knee. 
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From a morphological point of view splints differ, as those of traumatic 
origin chiefly implicate the large metacarpal, being more consolidated, 
rounder, and with better defined margins, whereas spontaneous ones are 
generally situated on the small metacarpals, are diffuse, and are more 
rarefied in structure. Both, however, are frequent in horses with badly- 
formed limbs. 

There is nothing characteristic about the resulting lameness, the 
diagnosis of which is difficult in the earlier stages, and Dieckerhoff re- 
commends the following practice. For instance, with the off fore : raise the 
limb with the left hand grasped below the knee, seize it with the right, 
pushing the tendons outwards with the fingers, and exercising repeated 
short and strong pressure on the middle portion of the internal small splint 
bone ; if there is no flinching it may be looked on as a certainty that there 
is no splint in process of formation. 

The gravity of a splint depends on its situation, being more serious in 
the neighbourhood of an articulation. Opinions differ (Moller, Zschokke) 
as to lameness being actually due to interference with the functions of the 
tendon by the splint, but the author has seen lesions of the flexors caused 
by the exostoses. 

As regards treatment, in addition to the classical ones, pressure is 
advocated, and especially permanent pressure by means of sheets of lead, 
but at the commencement of the treatment it is recommended to place a 
pad between it and the skin. Surgical interference and excision is also said 
to have given excellent results. 


(Zeitschrift fiir Veterinarkunde, Feb. 1903). 





TREATMENT OF DOURINE WITH THE CACODYLATES. 
BY M. E. MARCHAL, VETERINAIRE EP. IST REMOUNT DEPOT, CONSTANTINE, ALGERIA. 


THE experiments carried out in Russia by Arkhanghelski, Tshernogorov, 
and Novikov in the treatment of dourine with arsenic appear to have had 
good results, the line adopted being the administration of arsenic and 
cacodylic acid subcutaneously. 

I have continued these experiments on six patients proved to be 
infected, the trypanosoma having been discovered. 

Cacodylate of iron, which is known to. be a powerful therapeutic agent 
in the human being, appeared to be suitable, and was used hypodermically 
in 1 gramme doses of a 1 to 20 solution. 

The preparation, however, having caused a certain amount of local 
irritation at the point of injection, which I attributed to the impurity of the 
drug, I employed the following :— 


Cacodylate of iron, ° ° ‘ 192°50 
Cocaine chlorhydrate,_. ‘ ‘ 0°05 
Carbolic solution 1 to 10, . ; II mins. 
Distilled water, . ° ° ‘ 50 cc. 


1 cc, of this solution contains exactly ‘os cacodylate of iron. Although 
the local irritation caused by this preparation was much less, it gave rise 
to considerable pain and paralytic symptoms, and therefore cacodylate of 
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soda was substituted, 1 gramme in 5 distilled water in two doses daily, for 
five consecutive days with seven days interval. 

Case 1.—A stallion, manifested the first signs of illness on 1st June. 
Treatment was commenced on roth October, or 132 days afterwards, and 
continued to 7th November. After considerable improvement in general 
condition the animal died on 8th November. 

Case 2.—Stallion, manifested the first signs of illness on 21st July. 
Treatment commenced roth October, or 81 days afterwards, and continued 
to roth December. No clinical symptoms were noticed after 9th Novem- 
ber, and the general condition was good. On roth January there was 
lameness of the off hind leg, and treatment was renewed; the lameness. 
had disappeared on 11th February. 

Case 3.—Stallion, first manifested signs of illness on 1st August. 
Treatment commenced on roth October, or 71 days after, and continued 
till roth December. There was no improvement till 31st January, when 
the patient took a turn for the better, and commenced to greatly improve 
and regain condition. 

Case 4.—Stallion, ill since 9th September. Treatment commenced 3rd 
November, 55 days after, and continued till roth December. Since then 
the animal appears to be in a perfect state of health. 

Case 5.—Stallion, manifested first appearance of illness on 26th August. 
Treatment commenced roth October, 46 days afterwards, and continued 
till roth October. Since 8th November has been apparently in a perfect 
state of health. 

Case 6.—Stallion manifested first appearance of illness 17th Septem- 
ber. Treatment commenced roth October, 23 days after, and continued 
till roth December. Since 19th November has remained apparently in 
a perfect state of health. On 27th December the animal was sent to 
Algiers for further examination. 

I hope at some future time to be able to give notes of the result of 
further experiments. 


(Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, 15th April 1903.) 





ACUTE ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM IN THE HORSE. 
BY HERR ALTMANN. 


A TWO-YEAR-OLD filly that had been turned out during damp, cold 
weather developed the following symptoms :—Great loss of condition and 
appetite, very lame on the off hind, the stifle being hot, swollen, and 
painful. There was great pain if any weight was placed on the limb, and 
only the toe placed on the ground. The temperature was 39°6° Cent. The 
next day the hock joint was hot, painful, and swollen, and the animal lay 
down for a long time. The respirations were difficult and the temperature 
39°4° Cent. Two days later the swelling of the stifle disappeared and it 
was not so painful, but the fetlock and coronet joints became involved. 
Treatment was continued for eight days, when the lameness of the off 
hind limb considerably improved, the temperature falling to 38°2°, but 
movement still was difficult, and the right hock and both knees were much 
swollen. In five days the same symptoms were manifested in the right. 
stifle. The right hock and knee were greatly swollen, there being great. 
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pain and high fever. Temperature 48°8° Cent., respiration difficult, pulse 
small, and conjunctiva injected. For three days the temperature varied 
between 39°8° and 41° Cent., death taking place on the fifteenth from 
the commencement of the attack. 

Post-mortem.—Stifle—great increase in amount of synovia, which was 
full of clots ; the membrane was much injected and the cartilages rough- 
ened. Hock and knees—very little increase in quantity of synovia; the 
membrane red and cartilage harsh and dry. Fetlock joint—synovial 
membrane slightly injected. Heart—mitral valves retracted, thickened, 
and irregular, studded over with greyish-white vegetations varying from the 
head of a pin to a pea. 


(Berliner Thierarstliche Wochenschrift, 22nd Jan. 1903.) 





LUXATION OF THE TENDON OF THE POSTEA SPINATUS 
MUSCLE IN THE HORSE, WITH BURSITIS OF THE 
SYNOVIAL CAPSULE. 


BY PROFESSOR A. VACHETTA, OF PISA, 


THE external branch of this muscle terminates by a tendon that passes over 
the convexity of the trochanter, and is inserted into the crest, a synovial 
bursa being interposed between it and the bone. Professor Vachetta has 
seen a case of luxation of this tendon and subsequent inflammation of the 
bursa. 

1. A horse on the near side in a pair-horse carriage got into the ditch 
on the left side, the weight of the pole and the off-side horse being on him. 
When got up he did not seem to be any the worse, but before he had gone 
more than a few miles he fell very lame on the off fore. He was taken to a 
farrier, who applied some sort of astringent application, and the author saw 
him about three weeks afterwards. He then presented the following 
symptoms—great lameness, with loss of power of propulsion of the limb, 
rotation inwards of the elbow, which, when the animal was standing, was 
carried slightly backwards. The right tuberosity was only covered with 
skin, the tendon of the muscle being displaced backwards. The heel was 
raised, the animal standing on his toe, the fore-arm flexed, and the elbow 
held tight to the side. All attemp's to reduce the luxation were useless, so 
a blister was applied, and the anirial turned out. In three months time 
he was again at work, but the defrmity resulting remained, and gave the 
upper part of the limb a shrunke:: appearance. 

2. A cart-horse, without any reason, developed a tumour 5 inches in 
diameter over the postea spinatus tendon, which was tense, slightly hot, 
painful, and moveable, but was not very prominent. About a dozen 
leeches were applied and hot fomentations, but after temporary improve- 
ment it became as large as before, hard and fibrous; evidently the 
serous bursitis being transformed into hyperplastic. As there was no lame- 
ness the owner would not allow an operation. 


(Z/ Nuovo Ercolani, 15th Jan. 1903.) 
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DISLOCATION OF BOTH HIND FETLOCK JOINTS. 
BY M, MONTAZEL. 


THE evil occurred in an animal that was a free worker, and threw himself 
violently into the collar when in harness. The patient directly after the 
accident was lying on the ground, but could not move when lifted up, and 
was standing on his heels, the toes being turned upwards. When the 
cannon bone was grasped in the hand, the inferior epiphysis of the first 
phalanx could be detected under the skin in the fold of the pastern on 
each side. There was a considerable amount of lateral displacement, but 
no crepitation. The animal was destroyed. 

A post-mortem examination was made, and the lesions on each limb 
were identical. At the part where it passed over the upper part of the 
second phalanx the perforans tendon was greatly bruised but not ruptured. 
Both branches of the suspensory ligament had been torn from their inser 
tion, as well as all the lateral ligaments of the sessamoid bones. There 
was neither splintering or fracture of the bone. The lower end of the 
first phalanx was no longer in contact with the second, but behind it, and 
the articular cartilage more or less destroyed. 


(Recueil d Hygiene et de Médecine Vittrinaires Militaires, vol. iii. 1902.) 





Legal Hews. 


(Before Mr. Justice Darinc and a Common Jury.) 
LOEWENTHAL JY. RICHARDS AND ANOTHER. 


In this case the plaintiff, Mr. Leopold Loewenthal, sued the defendants, 
Mr. W. R. Richards and Mr. T. Russell, who carry on business as the 
Mayfair Stables Company, to recover the sum of £151:15s. as damages 
for the alleged breach of a warranty given on the sale of a pair of carriage 
horses by the defendants to the plaintiff. The defence was that there had 
been no breach of the warranty in question. 

Mr. A. G. Macintyre appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Rawlinson, K.C., 
and Mr. Norman Craig for the defendants. 

The plaintiff's case was that in July of last year he wanted to purchase 
a pair of carriage horses. He saw an advertisement in the Fie/d of July 12 
of a pair of roans, and in consequence went to 18 Down Street, where the 
stables and offices of the Mayfair Stables Company were situated. He 
there saw Mr. Russell, who told him he was a partner in the firm, and 
showed him some horses, amongst others the pair of roans, which he sub- 
sequently purchased. Mr. Russell told him that they were five and six 
years old, and were perfectly sound. The plaintiff told Mr. Russell that it 
was essential that the horses should be absolutely quiet, as he was in the 
doctor’s hands, and Mr. Russell replied that, although the horses showed a 
lot of courage, he would guarantee them as absolutely sound. Eventually 
the plaintiff agreed to purchase the horses for £200, and on July 21 Mr. 
Russell drove them down to the plaintiff's house at Hampton. The plaintiff 
paid for them and received a receipt, embodying the warranty relied on, in 


the following terms :—“‘ Received the sum of £200 for a pair of roan horses, 
mare and gelding, aged respectively six and five years, warranted absolutely 
N.S. VOL. VIII. 3 
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quiet and sound. This guarantee to stand for three months from date, 
and in the event of your wishing to dispose of them within that period 
we are prepared to repurchase them for the sum of £150 cash, providing 
they are in or about the same condition. T. RUSSELL.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Russell drove the horses out for the plaintiff to see 
them, and they went fairly well. Next day the plaintiff went out with the 
horses again, and on this occasion, according to the p'aintiff’s case, the 
gelding got into a lather of sweat and the mare shied badly. The mare 
continued to behave in the same way, and Mr. Russell was asked to come 
and see the horses. He drove the pair, and instructed the plaintitf’s coach- 
man to have an additional piece of leather attached to the mare’s blinkers, 
which, it was stated, practically prevented her from seeing anything at all. 
Subsequently the gelding became lame, and further correspondence ensued 
with Mr. Russell, who saw the horses on several occasions. Being dis- 
satisfied with the horses, the plaintiff in October asked Mr. Russell to look 
out for another pair which he might have in exchange for the roans, and 
this Mr. Russell agreed to do within ten days. The plaintiff was shown a 
pair of chestnuts, which he liked, and which Mr. Russell agreed to let him 
have in exchange. The horses were never sent, but a letter came saying 
they were sold. The plaintiff then gave notice to the defendants that he 
should send the roans to Aldridge’s to be sold unless they removed them. 
This not having been done, the horses were accordingly sold at Aldridge’s, 
and fetched £.48:5s.; and it was the difference between this sum and 
£200 which the plaintiff now sought to recover. On behalf of the defen- 
dants evidence was given to the effect that the horses in question were 
purchased by Mr. Russell from a Mr. G. Webb, a horse-dealer, for £120. 
They were at that time quiet and sound. Mr. Webb subsequently, with- 
out recognising them, repurchased them at Aldridge’s for 50 guineas and 
4£49:118s. which he paid as “knock-out” money to fifteen or sixteen other 
dealers. He resold the pair for £140, and had been recommended by the 
purchaser to several other customers. 

Mr. RussELL, one of the defendants, testified to the condition in which 
the horses were when he sold them to the plaintiff, and said that all he had 
done with regard to the mare’s blinkers was to alter them because they 
were too big. After that he had no complaint about the mare shying. As 
regards the lameness of the gelding, the only thing wrong with him was a 
little wound in the hock. He denied that he had ever offered to exchange 
the horses for others, and said there had been no breach of the warranty. 

Counsel having addressed the Court, 

His LorpsHip summed up the case to the jury, and in the course of 
his observations commented severely on what had been referred to as the 
“knock-out” sale at Aldridge’s. He said that the sale of the horses at the 
auction for £50 was brought about by a piece of the grossest swindling 
indulged in by a lot of men who habitually frequented Aldridge’s sale- 
rooms. A horse worth say £100, brought to the owner only £50. It 
was knocked down for half its value because there was a ring of persons 
who went there to convert the auction into a perfect mockery. The practice 
was for one member of the body to purchase a horse for less than its value 
in consequence of no one bidding against him, and the others then came 
and said, ‘‘ It was only owing to our complicity that you have bought the 
horse at that price, and you must pay us blackmail.” In the present case 
the buyer at the auction paid another £50 to this gang, but the plaintiff 
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only got the original £50 for it. Supposing the jury were to find in favour 
of the plaintiff it would be a very hard thing on Mr. Russell, because the 
measure of damages would be the difference between the price which Mr. 
Loewenthal received for the horse and the price for which he had bought 
it from the defendants. Of course the plaintiff was not responsible, because 
Aldridge’s auction room was something like Sherwood Forest in the days 
of Robin Hood ; but it would result unfortunately for the defendants if the 
jury should think that there had been any breach of the warranty. 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendants, and judgment was given 
accordingly. 

(From Zhe Times, May 20, 1903.) 





PURCHASER’S VETERINARY SURGEON’S OPINION FINAL. 
Judgment in the Disputed Horse Transaction. 


Interim Sheriff-Substitute Graham has this week (June 13th) issued his 
judgment in the action raised by David Paul, Junior, farmer, Halls of 
Airth, against the Falkirk Town-Council. The pursuer concluded for 
payment of £66, being the price of a horse which he alleged the defenders 
had purchased from him in January last. The defenders admitted the 
purchase, but stated that they had timeously rejected the horse in terms of 
the warranty, with which it was disconform, in respect of its unsoundness. 
The pursuer’s reply to this averment was that he did not give the defenders 
a warranty, but even if he did, the horse was sound. The judgment is as 
follows :—‘ The Sheriff-Substitute having considered the cause, finds in 
fact that on or about the 23rd day of January 1903 Mr. Alexander 
Stevenson, acting on behalf of the Town-Council of Falkirk, agreed to pur- 
chase from the pursuer the horse in question, on condition that it should 
be passed as sound by the Town-Council’s veterinary surgeon ; that on the 
26th day of January 1903 the said veterinary surgeon refused to pass the 
said horse as sound; and in law that the said condition not having been 
purified the defenders are not bound to purchase the said horse: There- 
fore sustains the additional plea in law stated for the defenders by the 
minute of 21st May 1903, assoilzies the defenders from the conclusions of 
the petition, and decerns: Finds the defenders entitled to expenses, 
allows an account thereof to be given in, and remits the same when lodged 
to the auditor of court to be taxed and to report.” In a note his Lordship 
says :—It would be extremely difficult in view of the conflicting expert 
evidence to say even now whether this horse is sound or unsound, but in 
the view I take of the case it is not necessary to decide that question. I 
think the horse was sold subject to the condition that it should be passed 
as sound by the defenders’ veterinary surgeon, and that as he refused to 
pass it there was no sale. Mr. Stevenson and Mr. M‘Kee are both quite 
distinct on the point that the horse was bought on 23rd January subject to 
being afterwards passed as sound by the Town-Council’s veterinary 
surgeon. Even the pursuer admits that there was no completed sale on 
the 23rd, for it was conditional on the horse turning out a good worker. 
It is probable that the pursuer paid little attention to the condition made 
by Mr. Stevenson that the horse should be passed by the Town-Council’s 
veterinary surgeon, for the reason that the horse had already been passed 
by him on 26th December 1902. I have no doubt that the pursuer con- 
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sidered the horse to be equally sound on 23rd January, and therefore it is 
very natural that he should have attached little importance to the condi- 
tion imposed at the purchase by Mr. Stevenson, and that he was quite 
willing to agree to an examination which the horse had already successfully 
passed. On the other hand, Messrs Stevenson and M‘Kee would have 
been lacking in ordinary prudence if they had bought the horse relying on 
a certificate of soundness given a month before. ‘There is therefore a pre- 
sumption in favour of the condition which they say was made. The pur- 
suer relies upon the fact that on 15th December 1902 the Town-Council 
had passed the following resolution :—‘ That the present method of pur- 
chasing horses be discontinued ; that inquiries be made at parties having 
horses for sale ; and that the horses be examined by the veterinary surgeon 
before being purchased.’ The reason of this resolution was that horses 
had recently been purchased by a committee of the Town-Council at 
Perth, and after having been brought to Falkirk had been rejected by the 
Town-Council’s veterinary surgeon, and sent back to Perth. Accordingly 
the intention of the resolution evidently is that in future horses shall be 
examined by the Council’s veterinary surgeon at the place where they are 
bought before being purchased and brought to Falkirk. But the resolu- 
tion does not prevent the committee from stipulating, if they think proper, 
that the horse must be again examined at Falkirk in such a case as the 
present, where a month has elapsed since the first examination took place. 
It was a most reasonable stipulation to make.” Agent for the Pursuer, Mr. 
James Learmonth, Solicitor ; Agent for the Defenders, Mr. A. Balfour Gray, 
Town-Clerk. 





(King’s Bench, before Mr. JusticE GRANTHAM.) 
BUXTON ¥. PROCTOR. 


This was an action by the plaintiff, a doctor practising at Tamworth, 
to restrain the defendant, who was formerly the plaintiff’s assistant, from 
practising within ten miles of Tamworth in breach of an agreement between 
the parties. 

Mr. Roche appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Firminger was for the 
defendant. 

It appeared that the defendant became the plaintiff’s assistant at 
Tamworth in 1890 under an agreement between the parties, by the terms. 
of which the defendant covenanted not to practise at any future time at 
Fazely or Tamworth, or within ten miles of those places. Either party 
might determine the agreement at any time by giving a month’s notice. 
The agreement was determined in 1891, and the defendant, who married a 
lady in the neighbourhood, went away to practise on his own account. 
He had now returned to Tamworth and set up a practice of his own; and. 
in these circumstances the plaintiff sought an injunction to restrain him 
from continuing to practise, on the ground that it was a breach of the 
agreement of 1890. 

Mr. RocuE contended that the contract was a reasonable and honest 
contract, and necessary for the protection of the plaintiff’s practice. 

Mr. FIRMINGER, for the defendant, submitted that the covenant in 
question terminated with the agreement. ‘There was no reservation of the 
covenant, and the agreement had been determined. Counsel referred to 
““The Whitwood Chemical Co. v. Hardman” (1891, 2 Ch. 416). 
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Mr. Justice GRANTHAM pointed out that the words of the covenant 
were “at any future time hereafter.” 

Mr. FiRMINGER contended that the whole agreement must be read 
together, and the covenant could not operate after the determination of the 
agreement. There ought to have been an express reservation of the cove- 
nant, after the determination of the agreement, in order to entitle the 
plaintiff to the injunction asked for. If the covenant were in force it was 
unreasonable. The defendant, at the time a young man, had only been a 
few months in the plaintiff's service, and had been away from the district 
for twelve years. It was absurd to suggest that in these circumstances the 
defendant had acquired an influence over the plaintiff’s patients, or that 
his practice needed protection. 

Mr. Justice GRANTHAM said that he had no doubt that the covenant 
in the agreement was still binding on the defendant. The agreement, 
perhaps, was not in strict legal phraseology. The Courts, however, always 
had authority to modify agreements in such a way as to meet the intention 
of the parties. The agreement in question was not harsh or unreasonable. 
The covenant was a wide one, but he (the learned Judge) thought he 
ought not to limit its operation. The injunction asked for must be 
granted. 

{ Times, May 29th, 1903.) 





ARTHUR FEWSON V, ALEXANDER GEMMELL. 


23rd June 1903.—The Lord Ordinary having considered the proof, pro- 
ductions, and whole cause—Finds (1) that on 19th December 1902 the de- 
fender purchased from the pursuer the three horses libelled at the price of 
£210; (2) that the pursuer did not warrant the soundness of the horses ; 
(3) that they were examined on behalf of the defender by a veterinary 
surgeon, who certified that they were all sound; (4) that it has not been 
proved that they were unsound: Therefore decerns against the defender 
for payment to the pursuer of the sum of £210 sterling, with interest as 
concluded for, but under deduction of the sum of £100:3:9, and the 
interest accrued thereon since znd April 1903, being the proceeds of the 
sale of the said horses, consigned with the Royal Bank of Scotland in name 
of Messrs. Macpherson & Mackay and Mr. James Ayton, the agents of the 
pursuer and defender respectively: Ordains the said James Ayton to 
endorse the consignation receipt in order that the pursuer’s agents may 
obtain payment of the amount thereof: Finds the pursuer entitled to 
expenses, of which allows an account to be given in, and remits the same 
when lodged to the Auditor of Court to tax and to report. 

W. E. Gioac. 


This is an action for payment of the price of three horses said to have been 
sold on the 19th December 1902 by the pursuer, a horse-breeder at Hedon, 
in Yorkshire, to the defender, a solicitor in Ayr, who is interested in the 
firm of Alexander Gemmell & Son, jobbing masters there. The horses 
were from five to six years of age. The defender distinguishes them as 
dark bay, bay, and chestnut ; and he avers that the dark bay had a splint 
and a bone spavin, that the bay was stringhalted, and that the chestnut 
was also stringhalted, had unsound pasterns, and high ringbones. He 
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said that each of these defects constituted unsoundness, and he pleads that 
the horses were disconform to warranty, that they did not pass veterinary 
examination as sound horses, and that he was induced to offer the price 
while under essential error induced by the misrepresentations of the 
pursuer. In the proof there was on both sides a great array of veterinary 
surgeons, I think the same number on each side, and for anything I know 
of equal eminence and equal infallibility ; but their skilled evidence seems 
to be characterised by even more than the usual conflict and direct con- 
tradiction. 

Apart from the skilled evidence, the facts seem to be that on roth 
December 1902 the defender, who, there is no doubt, was in quest of 
sound horses, called at the pursuer’s premises in Yorkshire, along with a 
local veterinary surgeon of the name of Sowerby, about whom the defender 
has averred that he “acts regularly as veterinary surgeon for the pursuer, 
and is interested in the sale of certain of his horses.” That injurious aver- 
ment must be set aside, as at the proof and debate the pursuer did not pre- 
tend to be able to support it; and it appears to me that in the transaction 
Sowerby acted for the defender and for no one else. The three horses in 
question, along with others, were shown by the pursuer, and were carefully 
examined by the defender, who is admittedly a man familiar with horses. 
He examined the horses himself, and it does not appear that Sowerby ex- 
amined them at that time. I think it proved that the defender observed 
a splint on the fore-leg of one of the horses, and he also examined the hoof 
of another, and observed a sort of enlargement across the hoof, which was 
explained to be a distended vein. I think it proved that these peculiarities 
were noticed by the pursuer himself. I do not examine and balance the 
proof in detail, but merely express the conclusion which I have reached 
after careful consideration. I think there is no proof that the pursuer gave 
any express warranty of soundness, although he may have expressed the 
opinion that there was nothing wrong with the horses. The difference 
between such a representation and a warranty is clearly brought out in the 
case of Robeson v. Waugh, 30th October 1874, 2 R. 63—a case which is 
closely applicable and which would have been a conclusive authority were 
it not that it depended to some extent on the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Act, whereas this case falls under the Sale of Goods Act. 

Not only is it not proved that the pursuer warranted the horses as 
sound, but I think it is proved that he expressly stated that he did not 
warrant them to be sound, and that in his business as a horse dealer he 
made it a rule never to give a warranty of soundness. 

I think the fair result of the evidence about what took place at that 
time is that the bargain was then struck between the pursuer and defender, 
and the price was fixed subject to the report of a veterinary surgeon. I 
suppose that Sowerby might have then examined the horses, but 
apparently there was not time, as he was in haste to catch a train, and 
went to the railway station before the defender. 

On the next day Sowerby called at the pursuer’s premises and sub- 
jected the horses to a professional examination, and he granted certificates 
by which he certified that all the horses were sound, but that one of them 
had a splint on the near fore-leg, which did not affect his soundness. The 
defender admits that Sowerby was sent by him to examine the horses, but 
he says that he was not to be bound by the result of Sowerby’s examina- 
tion, but was to judge on reading his certificate whether he approved of 
the horses or not. 
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Sowerby, having examined the horses and found them sound, directed 
the pursuer to send them to Ayr, which was done. There is no doubt 
that Sowerby gave that direction, and I think it proved that he believed he 
had the defender’s authority to do so. The defender, however, depones 
that he gave no such directions ; and I am disposed to think that Sowerby 
may have been under some misunderstanding and exceeded his authority 
on that particular. However, the mistake, if it was one, is not material, as 
the case does not at all depend on the delivery of the horses. 

The defender, while he protested against the transmission of the horses 
to him as unauthorised, had them examined by Wm. Hay Macgregor, 
the veterinary surgeon to whom his firm were in use to consult. He pro- 
nounced them unsound, and the defender refused to accept them. After a 
short time they were sent to a livery stable and were afterwards sold. 

The defender maintains that the pursuer expressly warranted that the 
horses were sound. I am, as I have said, against him on that point. But 
he maintains that even if the sale was not warranted he was entitled to 
reject the horses because they were unsound. Now, but for the Sale of 
Goods Act, the case of Robeson v. Waugh would have been a conclusive 
authority against the defender. The facts in that case were very much 
more favourable for the purchaser than they are in this case. But that 
case was decided before the Sale of Goods Act was passed, and the de- 
fender maintains that that circumstance has destroyed the applicability of 
the case, and that under the Sale of Goods Act he had right to reject the 
horses. He founded mainly on section 11 of the Act, which provides as 
follows :—‘ In Scotland, failure by the seller to perform any material part 
of a contract of sale isa breach of contract which entitles the buyer either 
within a reasonable time after delivery to reject the goods and treat the 
contract as repudiated, or to retain the goods and treat the failure to 
perform such material part as a breach which may give rise to a claim for 
compensation or damages.” The defender maintains that the unsoundness 
of the horses constituted or involved a failure to perform a material part 
of the sale in this case. 

The pursuer referred to section 14, which he founds on as providing 
that, subject to certain provisions of the Act not bearing on this case, 
there was no implied warranty in a sale such as this. The section is 
expressed under certain qualifications, but I think that it warrants the pur- 
suer’s contention. 

The question then is, there being no warranty, has the defender proved 
failure to perform a material part of the contract of sale? and I am of 
opinion that he has not. I think that the statute throws the onus of 
proving this failure upon the purchaser, and I am of opinion that in this 
case the onus has not been discharged. 

The defect or fault chiefly dwelt on in the proof was the splint on the 
leg of one of the horses. The splint was admittedly there. It is a ques- 
tion whether a splint constitutes unsoundness. Some authorities hold it to 
be so, others hold that in many cases of which this is one, it does no 
harm and is not unsoundness. It seems to me to be a question of law, 
and no case has been adduced in which a sale of a horse has been set 
aside in consequence of a splint not causing lameness. But the question 
is not whether it is unsoundness or not, but whether the fact that a young 
horse has a splint not causing lameness involves, in the language of the 
11th section of the Sale of Goods Act, a failure to perform a material part 
of the contract, and I hold that it is not. 
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As regards the other alleged defects, the stringhalt, the spavin, and the 
ringbones, I do not see how they can be held to be proved. It cannot be 
suggested that they were overlooked by the pursuer’s witnesses, because 
their attention was specially called to them by the defender’s averments on 
record, and they made a special examination for them. The failure of such 
distinguished experts to discover them shows at least that they were not 
conspicuous or important ; and, although it may not show that they were 
not there, although undetected, it makes it, I think, impossible to affirm 
their existence. On the whole I think it not proved that the horses were 
unsound, and therefore I do not require to go further and inquire whether, 
if it had been proved that the faults alleged were present, it would follow 
that there had been a failure to fulfil a material part of the contract, so as 
to admit of the application of the Sale of Goods Act contrary to the maxim 
caveat emptor. I give no opinion on that point. 

There is another averment by the defender to which it is necessary to 
advert, viz., that the pursuer knew that the horses were unsound, because 
he had purchased them as unsound. I think that an averment of gross 
fraud, but I hold that averment not to be proved, and on that point 
I believe the evidence of the pursuer. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION—UNLAWFULLY KILLING OF HoMER PIGEON— 
COMPENSATION PAID TO OWNER—RIGHT OF THIRD ParRTY TO 
PROSECUTE—LARCENY ACT, 1861, SECTION 23. 


CasE stated by the Metropolitan Police Magistrate, sitting in the West 
London Police Court. The appellant was a member of the National 
Homing Union, and laid the information by the directions of the com- 
mittee of the Union, which was a society formed for the improvement of 
the breed of pigeons known as “homers.” On August gth, 1902, the 
respondent shot at and killed a blue homing pigeon, under circumstances 
which admittedly constituted the act an offence within section 23 of the 
Larceny Act of 1861, and the respondent,'on examining the bird, found the 
name and address of the owner marked on its wing feathers, and on the same 
evening he called on the owner and explained how he had shot it, and offered 
to pay the value. This was agreed to, and the sum of 5s. was paid by the 
respondent to the owner in full satisfaction. The owner of the bird did 
not authorise the appellant to lay this information, nor did he associate 
himself in the prosecution. He was called as a witness for the respondent, 
and said he was satisfied with the payment made to him, and that he did 
not complain. The summons did not allege the pigeon to be the property 
of any particular person, but simply followed the words of section 23 of 
the Act. For the appellant it was contended that the offence was one 
against the public, and that there was nothing in the section limiting the 
right of prosecution to the owner of the birds, but that any member of the 
public could prosecute, and this whether the value of the bird had been 
paid or not. For the respondent it was contended that the statute, by 
rendering a person on conviction liable to forfeit the value of the bird, in 
addition to the penalty, contemplated that only the owner could so prose- 
cute, and that it was not competent for a third person to prosecute. The 
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magistrate adopted the respondent’s contention, and held that a third 
party could not prosecute. Section 23 provides—“ Whosoever shall un- 
lJawfully and wilfully kill . . . amy homer dove or pigeon under such 
circumstances as shall not amount to a larceny at common law, shall on 
conviction pay, over and above the value of the bird, any sum not exceed- 
ing £5.” The respondent did not appear. Held (allowing the appeal) 
that the right to prosecute was not limited to the owner of the bird, and 
that any person might prosecute.—Case remitted. 

Smith, Appellant, v. Dear, Respondent. King’s Bench Division,— 
Lord Alverstone, Chief Justice Wills and Channell Justices, April 7th, 
1903. Counsel, R. D. Muir. Solicitor, John Haynes. 


(Law Times, 18th April 1903.) 





SALT AND SNOW A STATUTORY NUISANCE. 


ABERDEEN being visited with a snowstorm, the Tramway Company pro- 
ceeded to rid itself of the annoyance by clearing its line with a snow 
plough, and piling the snow along the track, then it strewed salt on the 
rails to prevent the snow freezing into the grooves of the rails. From the 
point of view of the Company’s own conveniencet his was all right—nay, 
laudable—in facilitating traffic, but it ignored the fact that the pernicious 
mixture generated — the briny slush — permeated the snow, inflicting 
grievous bodily injury on horses, chilling human souls, and rotting human 
boots,—in a word, creating a nuisance. The nuisance, indeed, could not 
be denied, but the Tramway Company said it was a necessary nuisance, 
committed under an implied statutory authority, and when driven from 
this position they said, “ It is all the fault of the Highway Authority. They 
ought to have cleared away the snow, and then there would have been no 
nuisance.” 

Thus this soulless Corporation! But the Court would not listen to 
the plea that any one may create a nuisance and shelter himself from re- 
sponsibility by suggesting that somebody else is under a legal responsibility 
to remove it. Snowstorms are not unknown phenomena in winter in Scot- 
land. Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee have discovered the art of 
dealing with a heavy downfall, and what Edinburgh may do Aberdeen may 
do. This is good logic. So the House of Lords sent away the Tramway 
Company to think over the maxim, “Sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
Ledas.” 

Ogston v. Aberdeen District Tramways Company, 75 Law Times 
Reports, 633 (1897), Appeal Cases, rrr. 





‘TIME ALLOWED FOR KILLING CATTLE SOLD BY WEIGHT. 


Tue King’s Bench in Sutton v. Chaplin, on 23rd ult., held that two or 
three days was a reasonable time from receiving them for the buyer of 
cattle sold by weight to slaughter them, and that a week was too long for 
him to keep them alive, and that accordingly the farmer selling might 
repudiate the performance of the remainder of his contract. This is clearly 
a decision of importance. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SANITARY AND MARKETS DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
City oF EDINBURGH FOR THE YEAR 1902. By A. MAXWELL 
WILLIAMSON, M.D., B.Sc. 


Dr. WILLIAMSON is to be congratulated on the extremely good work being 
carried out by his department, 

We do not purpose referring to matters other than those of interest to 
the veterinarian, but would inform our readers, however, that the report is 
full of most valuable and interesting matter, and we sincerely trust that all 
cities and towns will adopt the preventive measures as carried out in Edin- 
burgh. We are confident that if this be done the health of the nation will 
be much improved, and consequently its wealth and strength increased. 

We commence with the report on “ Dairies,” in which Dr. Williamson 
says :— 

“The number of dairies on the register is now 484, being a decrease of 
6, as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

“Nearly 2500 visits of inspection have been made. 

“In 8 cases there was found to be no facilities for satisfactorily wash- 
ing milk vessels, and in all of these instances the suitable facilities were 
introduced. 

“In 12 cases water-closets were found in a defective condition or in 
so insanitary positions as to introduce an element of risk in connection 
with the milk supply. In all of these cases it was considered necessary to 
order the removal of the apparatus, which was at once done. 

“Communications with dwelling-houses were found present in 4 cases, 
and it is needless to state that the responsible dairy-keepers were called 
upon to have such effectually closed up. 

“‘The general cleanliness of dairy premises is also receiving careful 
attention, and in 38 instances notices were issued, requiring them to be 
papered, painted, or varnished, while, in 28 cases in which the premises 
were found in a generally dirty state, these were ordered to be immediately 
cleansed, and all of this work has been satisfactorily carried out. 

“‘Several contraventions of the regulations required to be dealt with 
during the year, and an enumeration of them may serve to show the type 
of offences which have been considered of so aggravated a nature as to 
justify prosecutions. In three cases, persons were discovered washing 
body-clothes in premises where milk vessels were also washed. In all of 
these cases previous warning had been given in regard to this offence, and 
the proceedings which subsequently followed were urgently necessary, in 
order to effectually put a stop to this highly objectionable and dangerous 
practice. 

“In two instances milkshops were found connected directly with 
dwelling-houses, and in another case, a quantity of milk was found stored 
in close proximity to a manure heap, and in another, in close proximity to 
a water-closet apartment. 

“‘In several of these cases, the persons accused were fined, and in a 
few others they were merely admonished.” 

The next subject dealt with is “Cow Byres” :— 

“In last year’s report, reference was made to the highly insanitary 
condition of 15 cow byres in regard to which it was intended to lodge 
objections against the renewal of the licences at the then ensuing May 
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term. This procedure was adopted, and all of the premises were imme- 
diately thereafter vacated. 

“There are now on the register within the city 127 byres, registered for 
the accommodation of 3097 cows. 

“In conformity with the usual procedure, each byre has been visited at 
intervals of two or three weeks, and each cow has been subjected to a 
careful examination on the occasion of each of these visits. As a result of 
these examinations, no fewer than 27 cows were found suffering from 
conditions which rendered it necessary to order their removal forthwith 
from the byres in which they were housed. 16 of these were suffering 
from tuberculous disease—in five of which cases the disease was found 
present in the udder. 

“Tt is the invariable practice to cause observations to be made in 
regard to the destination of each cow which is in such a diseased condition 
as to necessitate its removal from a byre. This procedure naturally 
involves much time and labour, but these are well spent in serving to 
insure that the animals are not again used here, or elsewhere, for milk 
purposes. Such precautions, however, are, from a public health point of 
view, rendered absolutely necessary in the absence of any law empowering 
the seizure of such animals, unless destined for food purposes. This sub- 
ject was referred to in last year’s report, and year by year the necessity for 
some legislation becomes more and more apparent. 

“A large number of samples of milk have been drawn from cows ror 
purposes of microscopical and bacteriological examination in cases in which 
the veterinary inspectors had reason to suspect the presence of some 
diseased condition. 169 samples have been so examined in the depart- 
ment during the year, and this branch of work has been of much assistance 
in definitely diagnosing the presence of the diseased conditions which 
necessitated the removal of the animals previously referred to. 

“While careful attention has been devoted to the general cleanliness 
of byre premises, it has been the invariable custom to require special 
cleansing and disinfection to be carried out in all cases in which any 
tuberculous or otherwise diseased animal had been detected. 


“ Samples of Milk taken for Microscopical Examination. 


‘** No. of samples taken, - - - - 169 
* Action taken for the removal of animals, - 20 


“ Cows ordered out of Byre Premises under the Edinburgh Municipal and 
Police (Amendment) Act, 1881. 


** No. of cows ordered out, - - - ° 27 
‘* Tuberculosis, - - “ e , 
“ Phthiriasis, - : P ‘ g 
“« Actinomycosis, - - - ‘ . 
** Septic conditions, - - . s 
“ Injuries, - ° ‘ r ‘ 
“* Muco-enteritis, - - - . ‘ 
** Jaundice, - - : . ° 
** Dropsy, - - - . . ‘ 
** Pneumonia, . - : . 
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*‘ Of the tuberculous cows ordered out— 
“ The udder affected - - - - 5 
“ Organisms in sputum, - - - - 4 


And finally we cometo the portion of the Report on “Meat Inspection” :— 
“The number of animals slaughtered in the abattoirs during the year has 
been considerably in excess of the number in the year immediately preced- 
ing. The total increase represents over 7000 animals, and may, to a 
certain extent, be accounted for by the restrictions which have been im- 
posed by Government in regard to the importation of animals from 
America. 

“The total number of seizures made, however, immediately after 
slaughter, shows a slight falling of as compared with last year—the total 
number being 333 carcases, as compared with 351 during the year rgor. 

* As is usual, tuberculosis accounted for a large number of the seizure 
—74 of the carcases being affected with this disease. Of these, no fewer 
than 56 were cows, and it is an interesting and noteworthy fact, that 
although between six and seven thousand pigs were slaughtered during the 
year, in not one single instance was any trace of tuberculous disease found 
present. 

“ Under Section 43 of the Pubilc Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, a great 
number of seizures of various descriptions of food have been made. 

“ The majority of the seizures, as might be expected, were made during 
the veterinary inspector’s visits to butchers’ and other shops throughout 
the city, but many have also been made at the railway stations and in the 
streets, while the unsound material was in course of transit for sale. 

“ The quality of cows offered for sale for food purposes in our fat-stock 
sales is markedly improved in comparison with that pertained in former 
years. 

“ There can be little doubt that much of this improvement is due to 
the considerable number of seizures which were made of animals offered 
for sale in a diseased condition. These seizures were in almost all 
instances followed by the infliction of heavy fines, and the result has been 
most noticeable during the year. 

“* It was, however, necessary during this term to seize 7 animals, all of 
which were found to be in an advanced state of disease—all, indeed, being 
affected with tuberculous disease to a most evident extent. Where the 
circumstances justified, proceedings were taken, and fines imposed amount- 
ing to the sum of £65. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS, APPLIANCES, 
AND Supplies. C. H. Huish & Co., 12 Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C. 


Messrs. C. H. Huish & Co,, Instrument Makers, of 12 Red Lion 
Square, London, have forwarded us their new Catalogue of Veterinary 
Instruments and Appliances. It is greatly in advance of anything we have 
yet seen in the English language, comprising 210 pages, and about 1500 
illustrations. It is impossible to enter into detail of this large number, but 
we are specially struck with the electric head lamp, which is fixed round 
the observer’s forehead by a strap and buckle, the battery (a dry one) being 
fastened on to the coat button. This lamp (Fig. 1501 E.) appears to be 
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most useful in exploring the mouth, as it leaves both hands free. No. 
3288 B. is, as far as we are aware, the first illustration Toepper’s inhalation 
apparatus for the administration of oxygen to the horse in pneumonia tha} 
has appeared in this country. A. 1185 represents a series of useful wound 
retractors, with from two to six claws, and A. II. 3426, a ready charged 
dry cell battery for the electric treatment of small animals, which, as it has 
no complicated wires or cells, appears to be exceedingly handy. 

The catalogue will well repay perusal, and indeed we think that 
students preparing for an examination in surgery would not waste time by 
spending an hour or two over it, if they have not facilities for seeing the 

more uncommon and expensive instruments and appliances themselves. 
The volume is well got up, printed on good paper, and the illustrations 
clear and well executed. The cover, we believe, was designed by a 
member of the firm. 


Various METHODS OF DipPING SHEEP. By Messrs. WILLIAM COOPER 
& Company, Berkhampsted. 


We have received from the proprietors of the well-known sheep-dip a 
small pamphlet on the construction of sheep-baths that may be of some 
use to veterinary surgeons. Messrs. Cooper & Company make both 
hand and swim baths in wood and iron, and on page 13 give drawings and 
measurements for the construction of the latter in brick and cement, and 
at page 22 for a bath suitable for large flocks of 1500 and upwards, that 
will take three sheep at a time, and with which 1500 can be dipped in a 
day. ‘The little pamphlet is we consider an exceedingly useful one on the 
subject-matter it deals with. 


GRUNDRISS DER ELECTROTHERAPIE FUR TIERARZTE. (TREATISE ON 
ELECTROTHERAPIE FOR THE USE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS.) By J. 
TEREG, Professor, Veterinary School, Hanover. 1 vol., 222 pages, 93. 
Engravings. Berlin, Paul Parey. Price 8 francs 75. 


Professor Tereg has published an excellent little manual on Electro- 
Physiology and Electro-Therapie. It is divided into five chapters, viz., 
Electric Currents, Measurement of Electric Currents, Physiological Effects 
of Electricity, Therapeutic Action of Electricity, Caloric Properties of 
Electricity. 

The author mentions the action of electricity on pathogenic micro- 
organisms and its application to the treatment of nervous diseases, also in 
certain ones of the thorax, abdomen, and uterus. He also mentions its 
application as a means of diagnosis in certain nervous complaints. 

Certain properties of electro-biology are also touched on that are inter- 
esting to veterinary surgeons. 


GRUNDRISS DER KLINISCHEN DIAGNOSTIK DER INNEREN KRANKHEITEN 
DER HANSTIERE. (MANUAL OF DIAGNOSIS OF THE INTERNAL 
DisEasEs OF Domestic ANIMALS.) Professor MaLkmus, of Hanover, 
and edition, 215 pages. Published by Janecke, Hanover. 


The first part of this little work is devoted to the general methods of 
examination—viz., inspection, palpation, percussion, auscultation, &c., as. 
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to which clear and concise directions are given, together with the deduc- 
tions that can be arrived at from the condition of the skin, mucous mem- 
branes, temperature, &c. 

The second part is devoted to special examinations and consideration 
of the symptoms furnished by the functions, together with the methods of 
conducting such examinations (microscopical, chemical, &c.) that are at 
the disposal of the practitioner. It also deals with special examinations 
for certain vices and unsoundnesses, such as shivering, roaring, &c., and 
diagnostic inoculation for tuberculosis, glanders, charbon, rabies, &c., and 
examination of the lymphatic glands and blood. 

The illustrations, which are photographs from life, are excellent, and 
altogether the work is one of the most valuable that has been contributed 
to veterinary science. 


ELEMENTS CF HISTOLOGY AND Microscopic TECHNICOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor F. X. Lessre, Lyons Veterinary College. 2nd edition, 1 vol 
640 pages, 467 illustrations. Price, 12 francs. Published by Messrs. 
Asselin & Honyeau, Place de l’Ecole de Medicine, Paris. 


The second edition of M. Lesbre’s work, which, with the assistance of 
MM. Ball, Forgrot, Marotel, and Rabieaux, of the Lyons Veterinary College, 
has been carefully re-written, is divided into three parts. 

The first, on general histology, deals with the cell and tissues in general, 
the development of the ovum and blastoderm, and the different tissues. 
These are divided into nutritive fluids, connective, muscular, epithelial, 
and nerve tissues. 

The second part treats of special histology or the microscopic 
anatomy of the different organs, taking them in systems, viz., nervous, 
tegumentary, digestive, respiratory, urinary, and genital, avoiding as far as 
possible those points that have been touched upon in the first part. 

The third part is devoted to technique, particularly that which is 
necessary for the veterinary surgeon to be acquainted with in the way of 
manipulation in making researches. M. Ball has written the chapter on 
histological technique, M. Rabieaux on microscopical technique, and M. 
Marotel on parasitological technique. The last two chapters are perhaps 
outside the scope of the work, but are justified by their utility and the 
small space they occupy. 

The object of the work is to place within the grasp of students and 
practitioners a comprehensive manual, adopted for everyday practical work, 
and the objects of the authors have been accomplished. 


CLINICAL NoTEs ON CHLOROFORM AS AN ANASTHETIC IN THE HORSE. 
By Dr. Ducasse, Vétérinaire en rer French Army ; 82 pages. Asselin 
& Honyeau : Paris, 1903. 


In the first part of his pamphlet M. Ducasse gives an outline of the 
physico-chemical properties of chloroform ; in the second, its physiological 
effects, methods of administration, and accidents that may be caused ; in 
the third chapter he gives clinical notes on certain cases. 

Although there is nothing new in the pamphlet it is useful in pointing 
out the practical services of anzesthetics in veterinary practice. 
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THE PATHOLOGY AND DIFFERENT D1AGNosis OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF 
Animas. By Veranus Atva Moorg, B.S., M.D., Professor of 
Comparative Pathology and Meat Inspection, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. $4. 

A book, as it says in the introduction written by Mr. D. E. Salmon, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. which is intended as “ an elementary treatise on the pathology 
of the infectious diseases of animals—a treatise that states briefly, clearly, 
and comprehensively all that is known, and excludes all that is not known 
—has long been needed, not only by the students who are beginning this 
interesting subject but by members of the veterinary profession who, as 
practitioners, investigators, or teachers, wish to learn in the shortest time, 
the present condition of our knowledge.” That hiatus in our list of veteri- 
nary works Professor Moore has attempted to fill. On the whole he is to 
be commended for his attempt, not alone for his boldness in trying to 
write all that is known and excluding all that is not known—truly a high 
ideal—but also for his large amount of success. 

One or two points we noticed where the author did not seem to have 
digested, assimilated, and put into concrete form the latest literature, but 
we do not feel disposed to put these against the book taken as a whole. 

The first chapter deals with the general considerations concerning 
etiology, infection, and specific infectious diseases; the second with 
diseases caused by streptococci, chief among which are strangles and 
equine contagious pleuro-pneumonia ; the third with diseases caused by 
bacteria, genus bacterium,—e.g., anthrax, glanders, tubercle ; the fourth with 
diseases caused by bacteriz, genus bacillus,—eg., tetanus, symptomatic 
anthrax (we do not like that term for blackquarter, it is a little confusing), 
&c. ; the fifth and sixth with diseases caused by the higher funga, &c. and 
protozoa ; chapter seven deals with those diseases in which the cause has 
not yet been determined ; chapter eight discusses a few diseases caused by 
animal parasitis ; and an appendix on disinfection brings the book toa 
close. In the pages are seven plates and seventy-three smaller illustrations, 
as a rule very good. We think a chapter on epizootic abortion might 
have been profitably added. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER TO THE 
BoaRD OF AGRICULTURE was recently published, and included, as usual, 
in the same cover as the Cattle Trade Report of the same Board. 

Mr. Cope gives us an interesting esumé on contagium. 

We would wish that he would some time give us a comparative descrip- 
tion of the anthrax bacillus and these other organisms which so nearly 
represent it, which cause death, but not with such rapidity. 

Could we not have a few hints on the examination of milk by the 
bacteriologist to the Board ? 

If we understand Professor Délepine aright, we always have a few 
millions of organisms of kinds in each drop of ordinary milk, and accord- 
ing to a recent report from America, the bacilli of tuberculosis are showing 
vagaries of their own by occasionally branching. With these difficulties 
confronting the ordinary practitioners, we feel sure that they will join us in 
our petition. 

The rest of the report is of the usual character, and shows that the 
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veterinary department of the Board of Agriculture has, if not suppressed 
contagious diseases in the country, at all events got them under such 
control that there is little likelihood of the veterinary profession ever reap- 
ing a rich harvest in dealing with a panzootic. 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir—Kindly permit me, through the medium of the VETERIN- 
ARY JOURNAL, to thank most heartily those members of the profession who 
honoured me by recording their votes in my favour at the recent election 
of Council.—Yours faithfully, J. E. Scriven. 

Tadcaster, June 16, 1903. 





ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
KING’S LEVEE. 


Golledge, Vet.-Lieutenant C. H., Dorset Imperial Yeomanry, by the 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. 





Obituary. 


RussELL.—On the 22nd inst., at Berbera, Somaliland, of enteric 
fever, Captain WILLIAM EpwarD RusSELL, Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment, eldest son of the late Captain B. H. Russell (13th Bengal 
Lancers), Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


Times, June 27th, 1903. 











Communications, Books, Journals, &c., Received. 


Agricultural Journal (Cape of Good Hope); Berliner Thierarztliche 
Wochenschrift ; La Clinica Veterinaria (Milan); Deutsche Thierarztliche 
Wochenschrift ; Tannoform in Veterinary Medicine (March) ; The Sanitary 
Journal ; Scottish Medical and Surgical Journal; Veterinary Record ; La 
Riforma Veterinaria; Le Mois Scientifique (Paris); L’Echo Vétérinaire 
(Litge); Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire (Brussels); Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Reports; Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives ; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire ; Gazette Médicale de Paris ; 
Modern Medicine; Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin; I] Veterinario di 
Campagna (Moncalieri); Le Bulletin Vétérinaire (Orleans); Revista de 
Medicina Veterinaria (Bucarist); La Revista Veterinaria (Buenos Aires) ; 
Zeitschrift fiir Fleisch-und Milchhygiene (Berlin); Buletinul Societatii de 
Sciinte diu Bucuresci-Romania ; The Meat Trades Journal; The Dental 
Record. Scel Ne cA 

Owing to extreme pressure on our space, we are compelled to leave 
over a large number of interesting articles. 





























